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GENERAL MISCELLANY. 


THE FREEMASON—NO. I. 
Quod verum atque decens curo, et rogo, et omnis inhoc sum. Hor 


What right, what true, what fit we justly call, 
Let this be all my care, for this is all. Pore. 


MANY, I presume, will be stimulated to take a cursory-re- 
view of my first number trom motives of curiosity, in hopes 
that they may derive therefrom some knowledge of the secrets 
of freemasonry; but such inquisitive readers I must previously 


apprise of their disappointment; for those, who have not in due 


form been introduced to the ight of freemasonry, shall still re- 


main in utter darkness. For what reason, then, it will be asked, 
have I assumed the name of Freemason? and why do I thus ap- 
pear in public, if still I mean to be secret?2——These questions 
shall be duly answered. 
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The reason why I call myself a Freemason is, because I have 
the honor of being one of the fraternity; and the reason for thus 
employing my pen is, in order to do as much general good as 
lies in my power. 

What title more honorable or more ancient could I assume 
for commanding respect and attention? The public have been 
often accosted by a Friend, a Philanthrofiist, and a Guardian— 
but to what effect? All their admonitions are forgotten! Others 
have attempted, by names well known, to secure their approba- 
tion: for instance, the Sfectator, the Trifler, the Busybody, the 
Spy, &c.—the latter, | presume, would be a dangerous title at 
present. Even the Devil himself attempted by weekly numbers 
to do good; but notwithstanding the devil has many followers, 
yet, when he attempts works of any utility, it seems he f/ays the 
devil with himself. Such are the fashionable follies of the times, 
that not even the friendly words of a Quaker, or the érotherly 
breathings of a Methodist, can work a reformation. Some praise 
is therefore due to any writer who will undertake the arduous 
task; and, seeing that a freemason is renowned for his signs, who 
knews but in the present attempt he may work wonders? At any 
rate he will have an advantage beyond many preachers; for he 
may, perhaps, fairly reckon upon the attention at least of his own 
people. 

The antiquity of treemasonry is certainly sufficient to ascer- 
tain its worth. Let ignorant persons, without wishing to dive in- 
to its secrets, be only acquainted with its antiquity (for we can 
trace our osigin as early as to the building of Solomon’s temple), 
and they must surely be convinced of its respectability. Add to 
this, that the society is very considerable, both for members and 
character; freemasonry being common in every part of the world, 
and (with few exceptions) principally consisting of persons of 
merit and distinction. 

The first introduction of freemasonry into England is doubt- 
ful. Some writers have traced its origin in general to the year 
674, there being several public buildings at that time which were 
erected in the Gothic taste by men in companies, who, as some 
say, called themselves /ree because they were at liberty to work 


in any part of the kingdom. Others have derived the institution 


of freemasons from a combination among the masors not to work 
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without the advance of wages when they were summoned from 
several counties by writs of Edward III. directed to the sheriffs, 
to assist in rebuilding and enlarging the castle, together with the 
church and chapel of St. George, at Windsor; accordingly, it is 
said, the masons agreed on tokens, &c. by which they might know 
one another, and to assist each other against being impressed, and 
not to work unless free, and on their own terms. Such have been 
the conjectures of various writers; and hence it has been infer- 
red, the institution of /reemasons Yprung: but these are all idle 
suppositions, and unworthy of a moment’s consideration. 

Let the beginning of freemasonry be what it may, its end is 
laudable and good. Philanthropy is the basis on which good-fel- 
lowship is founded. 

Such is the laudable purpose of this institution, such the be- 
nevolent principle of a society which pays more deference to me- 
rit than rank, and estimates the virtues at a higher rate than all 
the gewgaw trappings of a vain world. Is there aught, then, that 
can more attract the attention of a reader than the name of free- 
mason, which includes the friend, the fArtlanthropfist, the guar- 
dian, &c.? nay, from the great knowledge and perfection required 
in becoming a master mason, I may add, the freceftor, counsel- 
lor, oracle, &c. 

Let not the reader be discouraged from a perusal by a conjec- 
ture that these numbers will be confined to one subject:—free- 
masonry is far from being “mited—almost every theme is admis- 
sible—and the reader is hereby apprised that a great variety is in 
store; for the Freemason is determined to leave no subject un- 
noticed which may require observation, and tend in the least to 
promote the happiness of mankind; presuming, that whatever re- 
gards our happiness must certainly afford us entertainment. 

As to our correspondents, all the signs and tokens which the 
Freemason requires are, originality, clearness of style, truth, and 
sentiments of love and esteem. Such as boast of all or any of these 
qualities may depend upon due attention being paid to their fa- 
vors, and likewise of receiving every information which the Free- 
mason can, with justice to himself, communicate. 
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CHARGE 
BY THE R. W. JOHN BEATTY, ESQ. 


Grand Master of the State of New Jersey, September, 1801. 


Worshipful Master and Brethren, 

IT having become a part of my official duty to visit this lodge, 
to inspect its proceedings, and to inquire into and report on its 
state of improvement; | embrace the opportunity afforded me of 
submitting to your consideration a few reflections, on the princi- 
ples and tendency of that ancient and honorable fraternity of 
which we profess to be a part, (as we this day manifest by our in- 
signia,) and the means necessary to cherish and promote the fur- 
ther prosperity and usefulness of an institution which must be 
dear to us all. If on this occasion I should not act with becoming 
seriousness, nor endeavor to execute the duty injoined on me, 
with freedom and zeal, I should hold myself unworthy of the dig- 
nified trust reposed in me, and as failing to render that homage 
due to an institution which, next to christianity, best ennobles hu- 
man nature. I claim therefore your close attention, and trust that 
you will accompany me with that candor and friendly disposition 
which characterize brethren, while I recite in your hearing some 
of those exalted principles and benevolent tenets of the sublime 
art we profess, and urge you to the practice of that system of duty 
and morality which have excited and received the patronage and 
applause of the enlightened and liberal in all ages. 

A minute inguiry into the origin and antiquity of masonry, its 
forms and ceremonies in the remote and dark periods of history; 
as it would be wandering without evidence, the pursuit would b 
of little advantage—suffice it to say, that the science of masonry 
is believed to have existed ever since order and froporti 
began; and we are wel! assured, there were considerable ad- 
vancements in the knowledge and cultivation of this art before 
the deluge. Sacred history informs us, that there were masons or 
bodies of men, who were builders of cities, towers, temples, and 
fortifications, from the earliest ages; and that they were governed 
by their own Jaws, and were possessed of certain signs, tokens, 
and secret mysteries, which they concealed from the knowledge 
of the world. We have many well grounded reasons to believe, 
that some, if not most of ovr ceremonies and mysteries, particu- 
larly in the two first grades, were derived from the rites, ceremo- 
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nies, and institutions of those ancients. We are however to derive 
the more immediate origin of our craft from the building of So- 
lomon’s temple; for we learn, that the first care of this great ar- 


chitect was to form his workmen into regular lodges; and by the 
institution of wholesome laws, and officers to inforce them and to 
superintend the work, he laid the foundation of that harmony, love, 
and friendship, among the brotherhood, whereby the grand design 
was pursued with unceasing industry, and the members at the 
same time taught secrecy, prudence, morality, and good-fellow- 
ship. This then appears to have been the era of its permanent 
establishment; but whether the order of masonry, as now prac- 
tised, is essentially the same as then exhibited, remains yet to be 
developed; and indeed if discovered is of small import: be this 
as it may, We do not now regard ourselves as a body of men aris- 
ing from builders, architects, or mechanics, but as men profess- 
ing ourselves servants of the Great 4rchitect of the universe, and 
assuming symbols of our being devoted to the service of the true 
God. Our society, as it now stands, is an association on religious 
and charitable principles; hence we have adopted rules, orders, 
emblems, and symbols, which injoin us to live a life of strict mo- 
tality, and to befound working in the duties of charity, good offices, 
and brotherly love; hence too our lodges are furnished with those 
striking objects, which at once intimate to us the mightiness and 
wisdom of God, the instability of the affairs of man, and the va- 
rious vicissitudes of life 

But having enlarged more on this head than I intended, I pro- 
ceed to state, that the chief design of this establishment appears 
to have been, to inform and ennoble the mind by removing there- 
from prejudice and error; and to rectify and enlarge the heart by 
promoting those moral and social virtues, benevolence, charity, ina 
brotherly affection. . 

Man, considered merely as a social creature, is bound by the 
designs of Providence to promote the h: ppiness ond good of his 
fellow creatures; how much more then are érethren, under addi- 
tional ties of mutual love and forbearance, bound in their inter- 
course with each other to practise those amiable and compassion- 
ate principles which render society at once both useful and de- 
lightful; nor is it possible in mind to conceive of an institution, 
Which could better serve to exalt and dignify our natures, than 
that which has for its object the subjection of every malevolent 


and unruly passion, the prevention of enmity, wrath, and dissen- 
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sion; and the promotion of love peace and harmony in our com- 
merce with each other. 

As disinterested friendship constitutes the basis, so unanimi- 
ty and brotherly love is the cement and glory of our profession, 

Behold, says king David, how good and how pleasant it is for 
brethren to dwell together in unity—it is like the precious oint- 
ment on the head that ran down upon the beard, even Aaron’s 
beard, that went down to the skirts of his garment—as the dew 
of Hermon, and as the dew .that descended upon the mountains 
of Zion: for there the Lord commanded the blessing, even life 
for evermore. 

Well may brotherly love be called the essence of our institu- 
tion—it is through this principle that those disputes which im- 
bitter life and sour the tempers of mankind are avoided—it is 
through this principle that men of the most opposite religions, of 
the most distant. countries, and of the most contradictory opinions, 
unite in one indissoluble fraternity; strangers to hypocrisy and 
deceit, brothers of every nation embrace cach other, and vie in 
acts of hospitality and affection. Although distinguished by some 
peculiarities of language or sentiment, yet we discover among 
them no estrangement of behavior, no alienation @f brotherly at- 
tentions. When once joined in this important band, they harme- 
nize.in principles, converse with cordiality, intermingle their in- 
terests, and readily serve one another, in all the kind offices of a 
sincere friendship. How exalted, too, is that system which 
‘teaches us to fee] another’s wo,’ and to stretch forth the hand of 
tenderness and relief to the distressed and the needy? What can 
yield more sweet delight to a humane mind, than to bind up the 
wounds of the brokenhearted, soothe the distresses of the un- 
fortunate, and alleviate or supply the wants of our fellow crea- 
tures? That charity, which masonry inculcates, is not circum- 
scribed within narrow bounds: it extends itself to the necessitous 
of every nation; it seeks and rejoices in every opportunity of ad- 
ministering relief and comfort to the destitute orphan, or the be- 
reaved widow; and particularly it leads us, as brethren of one 
great and extensive family, to contribute to the relief of every 
brother who is pressed by the hand of misfortune. 

But while this benevolent and compassionate temper diffuses 
its influence, and should occupy every heart, it should neverth®- 
less be restrained and directed by the spirit of that genuine cha- 
>t; snculcated hy our institution, and those rules of propriety whic! 
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govern on other occasions. It is a no departure from the 
principles of christianity, or of masofry, to withhold charity from 
the idle vagrant, or the intemperate voluptuary. Indolence and 
extravagance are not the objects of this sublime virtue, and lay 
no claim to our sympathy or relief, either as christians or ma- 
sons: but the objects of true charity among masons are ¢ virtue 
and. merit in distress;’ the brother who has been industrious, 
though unfortunate; who has risen early and toiled late, though 
unsuccessful; who has led an unblemished life, and maintained 
a character for sobriety and temperance; who has lived within 
compass and rule, and squared his actions with all the world; one 
who walks worthy of the vocation with which he is called, and 
hath done no dishonor to his profession—to such, and to such only, 
it is our duty to administer comfort and relief: in such acts cha- 
rity delighteth to dwell; and those, who cultivate and live in the 
exercise of this benevolent temper of mind, cannot fail of obtain- 
ing the love and esteem of all good and wise men; and, what is of 
far more importance, the approbation of that beneficent Being 
‘who rewardeth the upright and such as givesliberally to the 
poor.’ 

If, then, such be the real tendency and intrinsic excellence 
of masonry, how eminently should it dispose the professors of it 
to the practice of every moral and social duty? If ‘ to be good and 
true’ is one of the first lessons it injoins, how eager should we be 
to acquire a knowledge of its principles! ‘for what end can be 
more noble than the pursuit of virtue! or what motive more al- 
luring than the practice of justice?’ If through it we are taught 
our ‘duty to God, our neighbor, and ourselves,’ how careful 
should we be in the exercise of these relative duties, to evince 
to the world, by our example, that our actions are regulated by 
the laudable tenets of our profession? If we do not conform our 
conduct with the revealed will of the Supreme Architect, as ex- 
hibited to us in the Holy Bible, how vain will be our profession, 
that we take this book as the basis of our craft; as the shield and 
directory of our faith; as our great light, our polar star in mason- 
try? If we overreach, or by chicane and art defraud our brother or 
neighbor; if we allow ourselves in the vulgar and detestable prac- 


tice of profane cursing, or the more impious one of invoking the 
solemn name of the great God, on the most trivial occasions; if 
we suffer our passions to get the ascendency of our reason, and 
enter into strife and contention with our brother; if, by excess of 
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drinking, we are led to theycommission of crimes, which are the 
subject of judicial Sa or if, by habitual intoxication, we 
destroy that knowledge and understanding, implanted in us by the 
Deity for wise and beneficent purposes, and debase those powers 
and faculties of the mind which place man above the level of the 
brute creation; how, I ask, shall we demonstrate to the world 
that we are ‘ good men, and true?’ that we respect the Deity and 
the moral law, which teaches us ‘ to do justly, and to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with God?’ How shall we prove that the ex- 
press design and chief aim of our institution is, to keep our pas- 
sions in constant subjection, to abstain from all debauchery and 
intemperance of every kind; and that our greatest strife is, who 
shall excel in every thing that is great and good? Alas, my breth- 
ren, we fail greatly short of our duty in these particulars; and the 
world will continue to reproach us, so long as we depart from 
these great outlines of our profession; a conformity with which 
should be the boast and the pride of every good mason. Let us 
then strenuously endeavor ‘that the duties we owe to our Crea- 
tor, to our fellow citizens, and to ourselves, should be formed and 
contrived by the wisdom of God’s word; strengthened and sup- 
ported by love, truth, and charity; and adorned by honesty, tem- 
perance, and true politeness.’——W hile we live and act under the 
influence of these principles, we shall always secure public and 
private esteem. 

But, who are they that have brought an evil report on our so- 
ciety? are they not those, who first desired to be brought to hight, 
and now shun that “gh¢ and that truth, which form the great es- 
sentials of the craft? It cannot be dissembled, my brethren, and 
with shame and sorrow I confess the truth, that there are those 
among us, who, although initiated in the sublime mysteries of 
this science, and upon whose mind there may have been imprint- 
ed the fairest and best ideas, are yet so blind to the beauties of 
their profession, so prone to vice and intemperance, and so re- 
gardiess of their own reputation, as to violate its laws, set at 
nought its obligations, and trample on its dignities; incurring not 
only disgrace to themselves, but dishonor to the fraternity in ge- 
neral. These are they of whom St. John says ‘ They went out 
from us; but they were not of us; for if they had been of us, they 
would no doubt have continued with us: But they went out, that it 
might be made manifest, they were not all of us.’ 

But, my brethren, I must be permitted to disclose a further 
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source, I had almost said the principal source, of reproach to ma- 
sous; which, though more general, is less observed by the world, 
who can judge only of our principles as they are manifested in 


our actions. And if in this part of my discourse, (viewing as I 
do, with deep concern, the declension of genuine and vital ma- 
sonry in this State,) I should use all that sincerity and plainness 
of manners which become masons, acting on the level, and who 
ought to practise no hypocrisy or deceit towards each other, I 
hope I shall be forgiven; and that nothing I shall say will be con- 
sidered as personally applied, but as relating generadly to a nume- 
rous class of masons in New Jersey. 

The most sublime and useful part of masonry consists in a 
knowledge of that ght and that ¢ruth, which St. John takes no- 
tice of in his message to the world. It was the disclosure of this 
light that you professed to desire, upon entering into the society. 
‘Unless we walk in this /igAt, and do the truth (St. John says) we 
are not worthy of the true fellowship.’ Now this “ght is the dase, 
on which we are to erect and support an entablature of good works. 
Without light, how can we perceive and admire the beauty and 
excellency of truth? To this want of information, this total dark- 
ness and obscurity of the mind, as to the real tendency and de- 
signs of our order, and the use to be made of its various mystic 
rites and ceremonies, is to be ascribed, in a great measure, that 
careless indifference and inattention to the stated meetings, and 
that shameful dereliction of the éy-/aws, and other masonic rules 
and orders in our lodges; that heat, animosity, and party spirit, that 
sometimes shows itself in our proceedings; that noisy, tempestu- 
ous, and ungentlemanly mode of address, often bordering on rude- 
ness; that tendency to excess in our recreations, as though mirth 
and jollity were the principal objects of our meetings; that dis- 
taste and repugnance to rational conversation and inquiry, which 
would lead to the intellectual improvement of our minds, and the 
disclosure of the sublime mysteries and principles of our art. Is 
it not a melancholy truth, that those, whose peculiar duty it is to 
shed light and information to those given to their charge, are 
sometimes so grossly deficient in a knowledge of the views and 
objects of our institution, and the accustomed me¢des of unveiling 
the eyes of the blind, and ‘conducting them in paths they have 
not known,’ that they either but Aa/f perform these services, or 


wholly shun their duty, whefi called upon to act, and substitute 
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some other in their room? If darkness pervades the Kas?, and the 
Western Sun is obscured by clouds, it is rarely we observe much 
meridian sun to lighten that day. If the watchmen of the tower 
sleep, there is little security to the keepers. If the officers of a 
lodge are ignorant of, or negligent in, their duty, how can the 
work succeed in their hands? at Jeast it must progress but slowly 
if not sometimes wholly be marred. What pleasure or satisfac- 
tion can the workman have, either in erecting or viewing a piece 
of architecture, which is imperfect in its parts, or construct- 
ed without any attention to its symmetry or proportion? In fine, 
my brethren, fully to comprehend our profession is the most cer- 
tain means of performing our duty. If we do not possess a know- 
ledge of the great outlines and Jandmarks of masonry, its designs 
and tendency to harmonize the mind, sweeten the temper, sub- 
due the passions, correct their vices and errors, root out supersti- 
tious and vulgar opinions, and implant in their room liberal and 
just conceptions of ourselves and our fellow creatures, we have 
embraced only the shadow of that good, which has been exhibited 
to our view, and know nothing of the intrinsic excellence of its 
parts, or feel its power and influence in unfolding our minds, and 
preparing us for the discharge of our relative duties. 

To you therefore brethren, who have the honor of conducting 
the government of lodges, it belongs in an especial manner to 
watch over and correct these defects and abuses—representing 
that great luminary of nature which, rising in the east, regularly 
diffuses ight and Justre to all within its circle; it is your peculiar 
duty to spread and communicate light and instruction to the breth- 
ren in the lodge. To you too it belongs more particularly to watch 
over the threshold that leads to our order: let it be your constant 
care to make strict inquiry into the merit and character of those 
who may be desirous of becoming members; guard with scrupu- 
lous jealousy the rights and dignity of your lodges; lay hold on 
the surest means of stopping the mouth of detraction and calum- 
ny, by narrowing the door. Masonry never can be respectable 
from its ntimbers alone. The admission of a few improper cha- 
racters tarnishes the reputation and often destroys the harmony 
of a whole lodge; can you be social and happy with a man as a 
brother, and make him your bosom friend and companion, when 
his principles and his conduct are at variance with his professions, 
and whom in private life you would avoid, if not despise? Let me 
therefore recommend it to you, in the strongest manner to be 
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very cautious, whom you admit as brothers. When good and wor- 
thy men offer themselves, men whose conduct is regulated by 
virtue, and who have capacities to discern and walk in the light, 
let them have a place in your esteem; but when the abetters of 
atheism and infidelity, of libertinism and licentiousness, are pro- 
posed, stand not a moment to consider; but shake them off, as 
intruders dangerous to the peace and happiness of your society. 
Let no man’s station or situation in life deter you from perform- 
ing this essential piece of service to the craft. Let neither inte- 
rest sway, nor friendship blind you. The principles, which should 
alone recommend a candidate forsinitiation, are pathetically re- 
presented in the fifteenth Psalm. Perhaps you may think me too 
strenuous on this head; but I consider Masonry as a “ pearl of 
great price,” and should adorn the persons of those only who will 
be able to confound all its adversaries, and to put to silence the 
ignorance of foolish men. Sure I am, had a more*careful and un- 
biassed inquiry been made into the characters and capacities of 
those who have been proposed for our acceptance, we should 
not at this day have to lament that many, since their initiation, 
have proved themsulves unworthy of the high privileges of our 
order; and have served no other purpose but to expose us to the 
ridicule and reproach of a prejudiced and censorious world. Be- 
ware therefore of feri/s among false brethren;—“ And I charge 
ye, watchmen on the walls, that ye suffer neither winebibbers, nor 
slanderers, nor talebearers, nor liars, nor profane jesters to ap- 
proach our peaceful ground.” 

To you brethren, who are the subjects of their care, permit me 
to recommend a punctual attendance on the stated and other 
meetings cf the lodge. Study to understand the nature and advan- 
tages of our order; its ancient laws, constitutions, and charges: 
and, as far as opportunity and your abilities will permit, make re- 
gular and progressive attainments in the knowledge of our sub- 
lime art: until you may be qualified to fill the most distinguished 
places in the lodge. You are also exhorted to avoid, especially 
when business is transacting, any levity of behavior or trifling 
impertinence, whereby the attention of your brethren may be 
drawn from important truths and rational pleasure-—In your in- 
tercourse with each other study to be of a mild and courteous be- 
havior; avoiding all malicious and reproachful language. In deal- 
ing with your brother, act upon the square; rendering unto him as 
you would that he should demean himself towards you.—To your 
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superiors be kind, and condescending; to the worshipful master and 
presiding officers, you are required to behave with a becoming re- 
spect; to address them by their accustomed titles, and to render 
proper obedience to their instructions and commands. Be patient 
under their reproofs, and ever ready to commend the zeal and 
friendship of that brother, who shall endeavor to restore you to the 
path of masonic rectitude, from whence you may have deviated. 
In fine, brethren, be not content with the name of freemasons 
only; invested with this ancient and honorable badge, 6¢ masons 
indeed. ‘Think not that it consists in meeting and going through 
certain ceremonies: these, though necessary, are the more imma- 
terial parts of it. To be masons indeed, is to put in practice those 
lessons of wisdom and morality which are inculcated by it—re- 
membering, what I have before advanced, that to be good masons, 
you must be “ wise, prudent, just, temperate benevolent, and re- 
solutely virtuouS:”’ then will your light so shine before men, that 
they, seeing your good works, cannot fail to admire that “ Temple 
of Virtue, whose foundation is Benevolence and Charity; and whose 
pillars are, Wisdom, Strength, and Beauty. : 


MEMOIRS OF MR. WILLIAM PRESTON, 
Author of the Illustrations of Masonry. 


THE subject of these memoirs was born at Edinburgh, on 
the 28th of July, O. S. 1742, and was the son of William Pres- 
ton, Esq. writer to the signet in that city; a gentleman who had 
the advantage of a very liberal education, and in time arrived at 
considerable eminence in his profession. In 1740 Mr. Preston 
married Helena Cumming, daughter of Mr. Arthur Cumming of 
Edinburgh, by whom he had five childrén: four of these died in 
infancy, and William, their second son, alone survived. 

His professional talents were great, and his intellectual facul- 
ties remarkable; for the writer of this article has heard the pre- 
sent Mr. Preston more than once relate, that he has known his 
father walk to and fro in his office, and dictate to different clerks 
at the same time, each of whom was employed On a different sub- 
ject. As a Greek and Latin scholar, too, he was eminently distin- 
guished; and his poetical talents were highly spoken of in the-cir- 
cle of his private connexions, to which, indeed, they were for the 
most part confined. A poem, however, 70 the Divine Majesty, and 
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some other pieces, have appeared in print, and justify the judg- 
ment of his friends. To the education of his son, Mr. Preston paid 
peculiar attention; for which purpose he sent him to school ata 
very early age; and in order to improve his memory (a faculty 
which has been of infinite advantage to him through life), he 
taught the boy, when only in his fourth year, some lines of Ana- 
creon in the original Greek, which, for the entertainment of his 
friends, he encouraged young William to recite in their presence. 
The novelty of this performance was sufficiently pleasing, with- 
out requiring that the boy should understand what with wonder- 
ful accuracy -he uttered. 

In 1750 Mr. Preston retired to his house at Linlithgow, twelve 
miles distant from Edinburgh, and in the following year died sud- 
denly in a fit of apoplexy while on a visit at the house of his 
friend, the Rev. Mr. Meldrum, of Meldrum, near Torphichen, 
where he was afterwards interred. Though this gentleman had 
succeeded, by the death of his father and sister, to a considerable 
landed property in the city of Edinburgh, yet, through the mis- 
management of his guardians, and his own unfortunate attach- 
ment to some friends who had espoused the cause of the Stuart 
family, after the rebellion in 1745, his business suffered a tempo- 
rary suspension, which preyed on his spirits, and at once impaired 
both his health and his fortune. 

Mr. William Preston, his son, to whom our attention will be 
henceforth directed, having finished his English education under 
the tuition of Mr. Stirling, a celebrated teacher in Edinburgh, 
and before he was six years of age, was entered at the High 
School, where, under Messrs. Farquhar, Gibbs, and Lee, he made 
considerable progress in the Latin tongue. From the High School 
he went to college, and was taught the rudiments of the Greek 
under professor Hunter. 

While he was at the university, his habits of study, and atten- 
tion to literature, recommended him to the notice of the late ce- 
lebrated grammarian, Mr. Thomas Ruddiman, who, from int@nse 
application to classical pursuits, and the infirmities of age, had 
greatly impaired, and at length totally lost his sight. Yo the friend- 
ship and protection of this gentleman, Mr. Preston having been 
consigned after the death of his father, he left college to attend 
on his patron as an amanuensis, in which character he continued 
till Mr. Ruddiman’s decease. 

Before that eyent, however, Mr. Thomas Ruddiman had bound 
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young Preston apprentice to his brother, Walter Ruddiman, print- 
er in Edinburgh; but his eyesight having, as before mentioned, 
failed him long before he died, he employed Mr. Preston the 
greater part of his apprenticeship in reading to him, and in tran- 
scribing such of his works as were not completed, as well as cor- 
recting such as were in the press.* This employment, as must 
be supposed, prevented Mr. Preston from making great profi- 
ciency in the practical branch of the art. After Mr. T. Ruddiman’s 
death, however, he went into the office, and worked as a compo- 
sitor for about a twelvemonth, during which time he finished a 
neat Latin edition of Thomas a-Kempis in 18ma, and an edition 
of Mr. Ruddiman’s Rudiments of the Latin Tongue. But his na- 
tural inclination being bent on literary pursuits, he resolved, with 
the consent of his master, to go to London, where he arvived in 
1760. 

He brought with him several letters of recommendation from 
his friends in Scotland, and, among the rest, one from his master 
to the late William Strahan, esq. his majesty’s printer, who not 
only kindly received Mr. Preston, but engaged him in his service, 
and honored him with his friendship and esteem till his death in 
July, 1785. As a strong mark of his approbation, Mr. Strahan by 
his will, among many other liberal benefactions, left an annuity 
to Mr. Preston. 

Andrew Strahan, esq. his son, having succeeded to the busi- 
ness, Mr. Preston, naturally attached to a family to whose libe- 
rality and friendship he was so much indebted, continued to act 
in the same confidential capacity for him, and at this time super- 
intends the correction of the press of his kind friend and gene- 
rous benefactor: so that in the service of father and son he has 
now been engaged above 30 years. During that time, however, he 
has also been employed in occasional literary pursuits, and has 
furnished materials for various periodical publications, 

We come now to consider Mr. Preston in his relation to our 
ancient fraternity. 

Soon after his arrival in London, a number of brethren from 
Edinburgh resolved to institute a Freemason’s Lodge in this city 
under sanction of a constitution from Scotland; but not having 


* Mr. Preston afterwards compiled a very laborious catalogue of Mr. 
Ruddiman’s books, under the title of Bibliotheca Romana, which did con- 
siderable credit to his literary abilities. 
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sueceeded in their application, they were recommended by the 
grand lodge at Edinburgh to the ancient grand lodge in London, 
who immediately granted them a dispensation to form a lodge, 
and to make masons’. They accordingly met at the White Hart 
in the Strand, and Mr. Preston was the second person initiated 
under that dispensation. 

The lodge was soon after regularly constituted by the officers 
of the ancient grand lodge in person. Having increased consider- 
ably in numbers, it was found necessary to remove to the Horn 
tavern in Fleet street, where it continued some time, till that 
house being unable to furnish proper accommodations, it was re- 
moved to Scots’ hall, Blackfriars. Here it continued to flourish 
about two years, when the decayed state of that building obliged 
them to remove to the Half Moon tavern, Cheapside, where it 
continued to meet for a considerable time. 

At length, Mr. Preston and some others of the members hav- 
ing joined a lodge under the regular English constitution, at the 
‘Talbot inn in the Strand, they prevailed on the rest of the lodge 
at the Half Moon tavern to petition for a constitution. Lord Bla- 
ney, at that time grand master, readily acquiesced with the desire 
of the brethren; and the lodge was soon after constituted a second 
time in ample form, by the name of The Caledonian Lodge. The 
ceremonies observed, and the numerous assembly of respectable 
brethren who attended the grand officers on this occasion, must 
long be remembered to the honor of that lodge. 

This circumstance, added to the absence of a very skilful ma- 
son, to whom Mr. Preston was attached, and who had departed 
for Scotland on account of his health, induced him to turn his at- 
tention tothe masonic lectures; and, to arrive at the depths of the 
science, short of which he did not mean to stop, he spared nei- 
ther pains nor expense. Wherever instruction could be acquired, 
thither he directed his course; and with the advantage of a reten- 
tive memory, and an extensive masonic cotinexion, added toa di- 
ligent literary research, he so far succeeded in his purpose as to 
become a competent master of the subject. To increase the know- 
ledge he had acquired, he solicited the company and conversation 
of the most experienced masons from foreign countries; and, in 
the course of a literary correspondence with the fraternity at 
home and abroad, made such progress in the mysteries of the art, 
as to become very useful in the connexions he had formed. He 
has frequently been heard to say, that in the ardor of his inquiries 
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he has explored the abodes of poverty and wretchedness, and, 
where it might have been least expected, acquired very valuable 
scraps of information. The poor brother in return, we are assured, 
had no cause to think his time or talents ill bestowed. He was also 
accustomed to convene his friends once or twice a week, in order 
to illustrate the lectures; on which occasions objections were 
started, and explanations given, for the purpose of mutual im- 
provement. At last, with the assistance of some zealous friends, 


he was enabled to arrange and digest the whole of the first lecture. 


To establish its validity he resolved to submit to the society at 


large the progress he had made; and for that purpose he instituted, 
at a very considerable expense, a grand gala at the Crown and 
Anchor tavern in the Strand, on ‘Thursday, May 21, 1772, which 
was honored with the presence of the then grand officers, and 
many other eminent and respectable brethren. On this occasion 
he delivered an oration on the institution, which, having met with 
general approbation, was afterwards printed in the first edition of 
the “ILLUSTRATIONS oF Masonry,” published by him the same 
year. 

Having thus far succeeded in his design, Mr. Preston deter- 
mined to prosecute the plan he had formed, and to complete the 
lectures. He employed, therefore, a number of skilful brethren, 
at his own expense, to visit different town and country lodges, for 
the purpose of gaining information; and these brethren commu- 
nicated the result of their visits at a weekly meeting. 

When by study and application he had arranged his system, 
he issued proposals for a regular course of lectures on all the de- 
grees of masonry, and these were publicly delivered by him at 
the Mitre tavern in Fleet street in 1774. 

For some years afterwards Mr. Preston indulged his friends 
by attending several schools of instruction, and other stated meet- 
ings, to propagate the knowledge of the science, which had spread 
far beyond his expectations, and considerably enhanced the repu- 
tation of the society. Having obtained the sanction of the grand 
lodge, he continued to be a zealous encourager and supporter of 
all the measures of that assembly which tended to add dignity to 
the craft, and in all the lodges in which his name was inrolled, 
which were very numerous, he inforced a due obedience to the 
laws and regulations of that body. By these means the subscrip- 
tions to the charity became much more considerable; and daily 
acquisitions to the society were made of some of the most emi- 
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nent and distinguished characters. At last he was invited by his 
friends to visit the lodge of Antiquity No. 1, then held at the Mi- 
tre tavern in Fleet street, when the brethren of that lodge were 
pleased to admit him a member; and, what was very unusual, 
elected him master at the same meeting. 

He had been master of the Philanthropic lodge at the Queen’s 
head, Gray’s-inn-gate, Holborn, above six years, and of several 
other lodges before that time. But he was now taught to consider 
the importance of the office of the first master under the English 
constitution; and he seemed to regret that some more eminent 
character in the walks of life had not been selected to support so 
distinguished a station. Indeed, this too small consideration of 
his own importance has pervaded his conduct on all occasions; and 
the writer of this brief account has frequently seen him volunta- 
rily assume the subordinate offices of an assembly over which he 
has long before presided, on occasions where, from the absence 
of the proper persons, he has conceived that his services would 
promote the purposes of the meeting. 

To the lodge of Antiquity he now began chiefly to confine his 
attention, and during his mastership, which continued for some 
years, the lodge increased in numbers, and improved in its 
finances. 

That he might obtain a complete knowledge of the state of 
the society under the English constitution, he became an active 
member of the grand lodge, was admitted a member of the hall 
committee; and, during the secretaryship of Mr. Thoraas French, 
under the auspices of the duke of Beaufort, then grand master, 
had become an useful assistant in arranging the general regula- 
tions of the society, and reviving the foreign and country corres- 
pondence. Having been appointed to the office of deputy grand 
secretary, under James Heseltine, esq. he compiled, for the be- 
nefit of the charity, the History of Remarkable Occurrences in- 
serted in the two first publications of the Freemason’s Calendar, 
prepared for the press an Appendix to the Book of Constitutions, 
and attended so much to the correspondence with the different 
lodges, as to ngerit the approbation of his patron. This enabled 
him, from the various memoranda he had made, to form the His- 
tory of Masonry, which was afterwards printed in his “ ILtustTRa- 
tions.” The office of deputy grand secretary he soon after re- 
signed. 

VOL, UL, 23 
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An unfortunate dispute having arisen in the society in 1779, 
between the grand lodge and the lodge of Antiquity, in which Mr. 
Preston took the part of the lodge and his private friends, his 
name was ordered to be erased from the hall committee; and he 
was afterwards, with a number of gentiemen, members of that 
lodge, expelled. 

The treatment he and his friends received at that time was 
circumstantially narrated in a well-written pamphlet, printed by 
Mr. Preston at his own expense, and circulated among his 
friends,* intitled “ A Statement of Facts,” &c, &c. and the leading 
circumstances were recorded in some of the ktter editions of 
the “ Illustrations of Masonry.’’ Ten years afterwards, however, 
on a reinvestigation of the subject in dispute, the grand lodge was 
pleased to reinstate Mr. Preston, with all the other members of 
the lodge of Antiquity, and that in the most handsome manner, 
at the grand feast in 1790, to the general satisfaction of the fra- 
ternity. 

During Mr. Preston’s exclusion, he seldom or never attended 
any of the lodges, though he was actually an inrolled member of 
a great many lodges at home and abroad, all of which he politely 
resigned at the time of his suspension; and directed his attention 
to his other literary pursuits, which may fairly be supposed to 
have contributed more to the advantage of his fortune. 


To the lodge of Antiquity, however, he continued warmly at- 
tached, and at present fills a very respectable office in that lodge. 
It has been matter of deep regret with many of the best friends 
of the institution, that so active and zealous a brother should at 
any time have had occasion to desert a society to which he had 
proved so diligent and useful a friend. 


In 1787 Mr. Preston revived the ancient and venerable order 
of HaropiM, of which he instituted a Chapter in London. In this 
chapter the lectures of masonry are rendered complete, and, pe- 
riodically illustrated by the companions, over whom the right 
honorable lord Macdonald presides as grand patron, and James 
Heseltine, William Birch, John Spottiswoode, and William Mey- 
rick, esqrs. as vice-patrons. The public meetings of this chapter 
are held on the third Mondays in January, February, March, 
April, October, November, and December. 

London, January, 1795. S. F 


* It was never published 
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Though we bave placed the following article in this (Masonic) depart. 
ment, it is not because we intend it solely for the fraternity; we wish 
every class of our readers to peruse it with attention: it is derived 
from that sacred volume on which freemasonry is founded, and which 
nothing can impair. 

We shall occasionally select from the same source, as we find Cruden’s 
Concordance contains what must prove acceptable to every reader. 


URIM AND THUMMIM. 


ACCORDING to the Hebrew, Zod. 28, 30. the literal sig- 
nification of these two words is, /ighé and ferfection, or the shining 
and the frerfect. According to St. Jerom, doctrine and judgment: 
According to the LXX declaration or manifestation, and truth. 
Some will have it, that the Urim and 7hummim are only epithets 
or explanations of the stones of the breastplate of the high priest: 
as if it were said, Zhou shalt fut therein stones that are shining 
and perfect. Others, to prove that the Urimand Thummim were 
not the same thing with the twelve stones in the breastplate, give 
the following reasons. |, Because the stones were set and engraven 
in the breastplate, Exod. 28. 17, 21. the Urim and Thummim only 
frut into it, which is a word of quite different and more loose and 
large signification, and therefore probably does not design the 
same thing. 2, It is not likely that in such a brief account of the 
sacred utensils, the same command would be repeated again; 
especially in more dark and general words than it was mentioned 
before. And how could Moses fut it in, when the workmen had 
fastened it there before? Or, why should he be required to fuz it 
in the breastplate, when it was fastened to it already, and could 
not, without violence, be taken from it? 3, Because the stones 
were put in by the workmen, Exod. 39. 10. the Urim and Thum- 
mim by Moses himself, Lev. 8. 8. It is objected, that where the 
stones are mentioned, there 1s no mention of Urim and Thummim, 
as in £xod. 39. 10. And that where the Urim and Thummim are 
mentioned, there is no mention made of the stones, as in Lev, 8. 
8. which seems to show they were one and the same thing. To 
which they answer, that there is an evident reason for both these 
omissions; of the former in Exodus, because Moses mentions 
only those things which were made by the workmen, whereas the 
Urim and Thummim seems to have been made immediately by 
God, or by Moses with God’s direction: of the latter in Leviticus, 
because the stones are implied in the breastplate as a part of it, 
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and fastened to it, whereas there Moses only mentions what was 
fiut in by himself. Some say that the Urim and Thummim were 
two little golden figures which gave responses, which were shut 
up in the breastplate as in a purse, and which answered with an 
articulate voice, to all such questions as were put to them by the 


high priest. Others think that the name JEnovan, written upon 
a plate of gold, was what the scripture calls Urim and Thummim. 
There are various other conjectures concerning the Urim and 
Thummim, but nothing certain, because the scripture is silent in 
this matter. It may suffice us to know, that this was a singular 
piece of divine workmanship, which the high priest was obliged 
to wear upon solemn occasions, as one of the conditions upon 
which God engaged to give him answers. 

There is a great diversity of opinions likewise concerning the 
manner in which God was consulted by Urim and Thummim. It 
is agreed, that this way of consultation was used only in affairs 
of very great importance; that the high priest was the only offi- 
ciating minister in this ceremony; and that for this he was to be 
clothed in all his pontificaf habit; particularly, he was to have on 


Jastly, that he was not allowed to perform this solemn consulta- 
tion for a private person, but only for the king, for the president 
of the Sanhedrim, for the general of the army of Jsrae/, or for 
other public persons: and even then not upon any affair of a pri- 
vate nature, but for things that related to the public welfare of 
church or state. 

When the Urim and 7/mmmim was to be consulted, the high 
priest put on his robes, and presented himself, not in the sanetu- 
ary, where he could not enter but once a year, but in the Aoi: 
jilace, before the curtain that parted the most holy from the holy 
jilace. There, standing upright, and turning his face towards the 
ark of the covenant, upon which the divine presence reposed, he 
proposed the matter for which he had been consulted. Behind 
him, gt some distance out of the holy flace, stood the person for 
whom God was consulted, expecting, with humility and reve- 
rence, the answer that it should please the Lord to give him. The 
Rabbins, who are followed by Josefthus, Philo, and several of the 
ancient fathers, are of opinion, that the high priest, having then 
his eyes fixed upon the stones of the breastplate, which was be- 
fore him, he there read the answer.of the Lord. The letters that 
raised themselves out of their places, and that shined with more 
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than ordinary lustre, were formed into the answer desired. For 
example, when David inquired of God, whether he should go up 
to one of the cities of Judah, 2 Sam. 2. 1. it was answered him, 
Alah, go up. The three letters, 4in, Lamed, and He, came out of 
their places, as it were, and raised themselves above the rest, to 
compose that word which contained the answer. 

But there are some difficulties in this opinion. All the letters 
in the Hebrew alphabet were not found in the breastplate; there 
were four wanting, Heth, Teth, Zade, and Kofih. To supply these, 
the Rabbins pretend, that the names of 6raham, Isaac, and Jacob 


were also upon the breastplate; but for all that, Ze‘ would be 


still wanting; therefore, they say, that this title also was read there, 
Col-elle-schibte-Israel.—See here all the tribes of Israel. Butall this 


is advanced without proof, and without the least probability. A se- 


cond difficulty is this, that though on ould admit all that the 
Hebrew doctors sugges this affeir, vet by what rules did the 
high priest make a combination of these letters? and how put he 
them together? For it is not said that they came out of their 
places, but that they only raised themselves above the rest. Sup- 
pose, for example, that any six of the letters should have swelled 
and shined with more than ordinary lustre, how must the high 
priest dispose them? which must be first or last? It is answered, 
that in this circumstance he was always inspired and filled with 
the spirit of prophecy; but if it were so, then the Urim and Thum- 
mim would have been unnecessary: for why nvust miracles be mul- 
tiplied without any occasion? the high priest needed only speak 
himself. And perhaps the whole use of the Urim and Thummim 
was this, to be a sign to the high priest that the Lord would re- 
plenish him with an internal and supernatural light, and make him 
know his will in what was inquired after. 

Others think, with a great deal of probability, that God then 
gave his answers in articulate voices, which were heard within 
the sanctuary, and from between the cherubims, which covered 
the ark or the propitiatory. When the Israelites made peace with 
the Gibeonites, they were blamed for not having inguired at the 
mouth of the Lord, Josh. 9. 14. which insinuates, that he had been 
used to make his voice heard when he was consulted. 

If it be inquired how long the custom of consulting God by 
Urim and Thummim subsisted in Israel, the Rabbins think, that 
it continued no longer than under the tabernacle. It is a maxim 
among them, that the Holy Spirit spoke to the children of Is- 
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rael by Urim and Thummim while the tabernacle remained; and 
under the first temple, that is, the temple of Solomon, by the pro- 
phets; and under the second temple, or after the captivity of Ba- 
bylon, by the Bath-kol, or the daughter of the voice. By this they 
mean a voice sent from heaven, as that which was heard at the 
baptism of Christ, and at his transfiguration, Mat, 3.17. & 17. 5, 

Spencer has adopted this opinion, and endeavors to support it 
by these two arguments. The first is, that the Urim and Thum- 
mim were a consequence of the divine government, or of the the- 
ocracy of the Hebrews. While the Lord immediately governed 
his people, it was necessary that there should always be a 
means at hand to consult him, and to have recourse to him, Se- 
condly, that this method was established to consult God upon af- 
fairs that concerned the common interest of the whole nation. 
but the theocracy ceased, says he, when the kingdom became he- 
reditary in the person and family of Solomon. The interests of 
the nation ceased to be common, after the division of Israel into 


two monarchies; one governed by Rehoboam, and the other by 


Jeroboam. Lastly, what seems to be more convincing than any 


reasons drawn from a conformity of things, it does not appear 
from the sacred history that there are any footsteps of consulting 
the Lord by Urim and Thummim, after the construction of the 
temple of Solomon, to the time of its destruction: and after its 
destruction, all are agreed, that this was never restored to them 
again. 


THE TRIAD 


IT appears from the writings of Pythagoras, that the Pytha- 
goreans taught the symbolical meaning of the triad; and from the 
Chaldaic oracles we find, that one of the oracles said, that the 
Supreme Architect ordered all things to be divided or cut into 
three. While Wisdom, Strength, and Beauty emanate from the 
froint of the masonic triad, which point is allegorical of Supreme 
wisdom, the analogy of this emblem to the Chaldaic triad, no- 
ticed in the “ History of Philosophy,” is such, that no doubt can 
be entertained of the great antiquity of this symbol, and the re- 


semblance it bears to the first triad, of which history bears 4es- 
timony. 
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LIST OF LODGES 


Under the jurisdiction of the R. W. Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania. 


Provincial Grand Lodge of St. Domingo and Cuba. 


Lodge 
No. 2 





2, City of Philadelphia; 2d & 4th Monday, W. M. James Cutbush, 

3 Do. 3d & Ist Tuesday. W. M. Samuel Sykes. 

5, Cantwell’s Bridge, State of Delaware; last Thursday. 

9, City of Philadelphia; Ist & Sd Friday. W. M, Thomas Clyde. 

11, London Grove Township, Chester County, State of Pennsylvania. 
Full Moon. 


18, In the British 17th regiment of foot. 

19, City of Philad iphia; Ist & Sd Thursday. W. M. Daniel Pearson. 
21, Harrisburgh, State of Pennsylvania. 

22, Sunbury, — Do. Full Moon. 

43, Lancaster, Do 2d Wednesday. 

45, Pittsburg, Do last Wednesday. 

46, Ephrata, County of Laricaster, State of Pennsylvania. 

50, White Horse, Chester ounty, Do. 2d Saturday 


in every month except June and July, when there shall be no 
stated meeting 
51, City of Philadelphia; 2d & 4th Thursday. W. M. Walter Kerr. 
S F Do Ist & $d Wednesday. W. M. Joseph M‘Mullin. 
54, Washington, State of Pennsylvania; Ist Tuesday. 
59, City of Philadelphia; 2d & 4th Thursday. W. M. Hugh Gray. 
60, Fort Burd, Fayette County, State of Pennsylvania; Ist Monday. 
61, Wilksbarre, State of Pennsylvania; Ist Monday 
62, Reading, Do. Ist Wednesday. 
66, County of Berks, Do last Monday. 
67, City of Philadelphia; 1 & Ath Friday W. M. Lambert Keating. 
68, Town of Mifflin, State of Pennsylvania; 3d Friday. 


69, Borough of Chester, Do last Tuesday. 

70, Tyoga Point, Do. 

71, City of Philadelphia; 4th & 2d Wednesday. W. M. John Darragh. 

72, City of Philadelphia; 2d & 4th Saturday. W. M. Andrew Ziess. 

735 Do Taylor’s Alley; lst & 3d Thursday. W. M. 
Louis Houard P , 

75, Pugh Town, Chester County, State of Pennsylvania; Sd Saturday. 


77, Port de Espagne, Island of Trinidad 

79, Chambersburg, State of Pennsylvania; Ist Wednesday 

81, Germantown, Do. Ist Saturday before full 
moon, or if full moon fall on Saturday, then on that day. 

82, Town of Milford, Wayne County, State of Pennsylvania; Tuesday 
before full moon. 

83, Township of Damascus, Wayne County, State of Pennsylvania; 
Evening of every full moon, except it should be on Saturday, 
then on the Monday following. 

84, Town of Somersety State of Pennsylvania; Ist Monday. 

85, Town of AlexandriasState of Virginia; 2d Monday. — 

91, City of Philadelphia; 4th & 2d Monday. W. M. George E. Blake. 

92, Union Town, Fayette County, State of Pennsylvania; Ist Wed- 
nesday. 

93, New Orleans. 

94, New Hope, Bucks County, State of Pennsylvania; Monday before 
full moon, but if the moon be full on Monday, then on that day. 
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Lodge 
Vo. 100, Catawaissa, State of Pennsylvania; Ist Monday after full moon. 

101, Palms Town, Dauphin County, State of Pennsylvania; last Friday. 

102, Frankford, Do. 

103, City of Havanna, Isl: and of Cuba. 

104, Le: acock Township, Lancaster County, State of Pennsylvania; the 
ist evening before full moon, if the moon be full on Monday, 
then on that evening. 

105, *Zanesville, State of Ohio; Friday next before full moon, and if 
full on Friday, then on that day. 

106, Williamsport, State of Pennsylvania. 

107, Kaskaskia, Indiana Territory 

108, Luzerne County, State of Pennsylvania. 

‘109, Town of St. Genevie ve, ‘Torsagy of Louisiana. 

110, Connellsville, Fayette County, Siate of Pennsylvania 

111, Town of St. i suis, T err hers of Louisiana. 

112, City of New Orleans. 

113, Pittsburg, State of P« 

114, City of Philadelphia; si < Ist Fri iday. W. M. John M*Masters. 

115, Do. ist & 3d Tuesday. W. M. William Allibone. 

116, Elizabeth Town, Lancaster County, State of Pennsylvania; Ist Sa 
turday. , 

117, City of New Orleans. 

118, Do. 

119, Town of Clifford, Luzerne County, State of Pennsylvania. 

120, Town of Tioga, Tioga County, Do 

121, City of Philadelphia; 3d & Ist Thursday. W.M. Thomas Brad- 
ford, Jun 

122, City of New Orleans 

123, Borough of York, York County, State of Pennsylvania. 

124, Borough of E: 

125, City of Phil: sactphis! 4th Friday. W. M. Christian Sheets 

126, Do. 4th & 2d Tuesday. W. M. Thomas Hennessy 

127, Do. 2d & 4th Wedneday. W. M. John Carter. — 

128, Do. 4th Saturday. Ww M. John Cooke. 

129, City of New Orleans. : 

130, City of Philadelphia; 3d & 1st Wednesday. W. M. Thomas Kittera 

131, Do. 2d & 4th Thursday. W. M. Thomas Elliott. 

132, Chester County. 


* Now of the R. W. Grand Lodge of Virginia 


GRAND ROYAL ARCH CHAPTER; 

Held half yearly, on the $d Monday in June and December. 
Com. R. W. Grand Master, ex officio, 1st Grand Chief. 
Com. Jonathan Bayard Smith, Esq. 2nd Grand Chief. 
Com. Frederick Erringer, 3d Grand Chief. 


ROYAL ARCH CHAPTER No. 3; 
Stated Meeting, 2nd Wednesday. Com. William Wray, 1st Chief. 


ROYAL ARCH CHAPTER, No. 51; 
Stated Meeting, Ist Saturday. Com. Joseph Clay, Ist Chief. 


ROYAL ARCH CHAPTER, No. 52; ; 
Stated Meeting, 3d Wednesday. Com. Samuel F, Bradford, lst Chici. 
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THE LADY’S TOILET. 


AN EASTERN NOVEL. 
[ Continued from page 112, and concluded.) 


WHEN Liu-Pao had received the sum, I ought to acquaint 
you, said he to the merchant, that my sister in law is proud, 
haughty, and a great lover of formality; she will make a great 
many difficulties when she is to leave the house, and you will have 
some trouble to bring her to a resolution; I will tell you therefore 
what you must do: at the beginning of the night bring a chair 
adorned as usual, with good strong porters, make as little noise 
as you can, and be ready at the door; she that will appear with a 
mourning head-dress is my sister; say never a word to her, nor 
hearken to what she says, but take her about the middle, force 
her into the chair, and conduct her to your bark as soon as you 
can. This expedient pleased the merchant, and the execution of 
the project seemed easy. 

In the mean time Liu-Pao returned home, and that his sister 
in law might have no suspicion of his design he took no notice 
of any thing while she was by; but as soon as she was withdrawn 
he made his wife a confident in the project, and told her of the 
trick he was going to play; it is necessary, said he, that this two- 
legged merchandise should be taken away this night, of which I 
have not the least reason to doubt: however, I am not willing to 
be present at the transaction, so that I will be absent for some 
time; but it is necessary that you should know that as soon as 
night appears there will come a considerable crowd to our door, 
and will take her away in a chair. 

He was going to proceed, when he was suddenly stopped by 
the noise that he heard: it was his sister in law that passed near 
the window of the room; at which Liu-Pao went hastily out at 
another door, insomuch that he had not time to add the circum- 
stance of the mourning head-dress: it was doubtless by the parti- 
cular direction of Heaven that this circumstance was omitted. 

Ouang readily perceived that the noise she made at the win- 
dow had obliged Liu-Pao to break off his discourse abruptly: the 
tone of his voice plainly showed that he had still something more 


to say, but she had heard enough: for finding by his air when he 
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entered the room that he had some secret to communicate to his 
wife, she pretended to withdraw, and listening secretly at the win- 
dow heard these words distinctly, they will carry her off, they will 
faut her in a chair, 

These words greatly strengthened her suspicions: when en- 
tering the room, and going to Yang-Sang, she declared her unea- 
siness to her: Sister in law, said she to her, you behold an unfor- 
tunate widow who is bound to you by the strongest ties of the 
most sincere friendship, and therefore by this very friendship I 
conjure you to acknowledge freely whether your husband per- 
sists in his former design, of forcing me to a marriage which 
will prove my utter ruin. 

At these words Yang appeared in confusion, and blushed; but 
recovering herself soon after, Why should you have such 
thoughts, sister, said she to her, and why do such strange fancies 


disturb your mind? if there was a design of a second marriage, 


do you think there would be any great difficulty in the matter? 
but, alas! to what purpose should a person throw himself into the 
water before the bark is going to be cast away? 

When Ouang heard the proverb of the bark she understood 
better the sense of the private discourse of her brother in law: 
she immediately gave herself up to complaints and tears, and 
quite overwhelmed with grief shut herself up in her room, where 
she wept, sighed, and lamented. What a wretch am I, said she, 
that I know not what is become of my husband! Liu-Tchin, my 
brother in law and friend, whom I might depend upon, is ona 
journey; my parents and relations live at a great distance; if this 
affair is hastened, how can L give them notice? I can hope for no 
assistance from my neighbors, for Liu-Pao is become formidable 
among them, and they know he is capable of the blackest villany; 
wretch that I am: I cannot escape from his snares; if my ruin is 
not perfected to-night it will to-morrow, or in a very short time; 
the only thing I can do is to put an end to this painful life; to die 
once is much better than to suffer a thousand deaths; and what is 
my life at present but one continual death. 

She then came to a resolution, but deferred executing it tll 
the evening. As soon as day had left our hemisphere, and dark- 
ness had succeeded in its room, she retired into her chamber, and 
shutting herself up, took a cord, and fastening one end of it_to a 
béam, and at the other made a running noose; she got upon a 
stooly modestly adjusted her garments about her feet, and then 
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cried out, Supreme Tien avenge my cause. After this she threw 
down her head-dress, and putting her head and neck into the run- 
ning noose, she kicked away the stool with her foot, and was left 
suspended in the air. 

Here was an end, as one would imagine, of this unfortunate 
lady; but it somehow happened that the cord, though made of 
hemp, and seemingly very strong, immediately broke, and she 
fell to the ground half dead. 

Yang ran towards the room as soon as she heard the noise 
which was occasioned by her violent fall, and found the door bar- 
ricadoed; she thought it was the effect of a troubled mind, and 
therefore took a bar and wrenched open the door: as the night 
was extremely dark, in entering the room, her feet were intan- 
gled in Ouang’s garment, which threw her down; this fall forced 
her head-dress to some distance, and the fright she was in made 
her faint away for a few moments; when she had recovered her 
senses she rose up and went to seek for a lamp, and returning to 
the room found Ouang’extended upon the floor without motion, 
and her breath almost gone, for the cord bound her so very tight 
that she foamed at the mouth, upon which she immediately 
loosened the running noose. 

While she was proceeding to do other services she heard a 
knocking at the door; she made no doubt but it was the merchant 
of Kiang-Si that came to fetch his purchased spouse; she ran 
hastily to receive them, and introduce them into her chamber 
that they might be witnesses of what had happened; through 
haste, and not willing to appear without a head-dress, she took up 
that which she found at her feet, which was the mourning head- 
dress of Quang. 

It was in reality the merchant of Kiang-Si who came to take 
away the lady that had been promised him; he had a wedding- 
chair adorned with streamers of silk, festoons, flowers, and seve- 
ral fine lanterns: it was surrounded with domestics who carried 
lighted torches, and a crowd of musicians who were to play on 
flutes and hautboys. All these atendants were placed in the 
street without playing on their music, or making the least noise; 
the merchant had advanced a little forward, and knocked softly at 
the door, But finding it half open, he entered the house with 
lighted flambeaus. 

When Yang appeared, the merchant seeing her in a mourne 
ing head-dress, which was the signal agreed upon, and: being like» 
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wise charmed with her air and features, he laid hold of her as a 
hungry hawk seizes a little helpless bird: his followers ran to his 
assistance, and shut the lady up in the chair which was there 
ready to receive her; in vain she cried out, you are deceived, it is 
not me you seek for; the noise of the instruments was soon lieard, 
which drowned her voice, while the chairmen that carried her 
rather flew than walked to transport her to the bark. 

While this was acting Ouang, who had received assistance 
from the care of her sister in law, was come to herself and had 
recovered her senses; the great noise that she heard at the door 
renewed her fears, and filled her with dreadful-inquietudes; but 
when she perceived the noise of the trumpets, and the confusion 
of voices and musical instruments go still farther and farther off, 
she began to grow bolder, and in about half a quarter of an hour 
ventured to go and see what was the matter. 


After she had called her sister in law several times to no pur- 
pose, she imagined that the merchant had made a mistake, and 
had taken her away though he came for another; but she was 
fearful of some troublesome incident in return, when Liu-Pao 
should be informed of the mistake. She then shut herself up in 


her chamber, where she collected her scattered jewels and other 
parts of her head-dress that were left, and entertained thoughts 
of taking a little rest; but she could not close ber eyes during the 
whole night. 

Early in the morning she rose up, and while she was seeking 
her mourning head-dress to put it on, she heard a noise at the 
door of one knocking very hard, crying out ofen the door! it was 
the voice of Liu-Pao, which she was well acquainted with. She 
was not long in resolving what to do, but let him knock without 
answering: he swore, cursed, and bawled, till he grew hoarse; at 
last Ouang went to the door, and standing behind, without open- 
ing it, Who is that that knocks? said she, and who is it that makes 
such a noise? Liu-Pao, who quickly distinguished the voice of 
his sister in law, was immediately seized with a strange dread, 
especially when she refused to open the door; Sister in law, said 
he, 1 have good news to tell you, Liu-Tchin our younger brother 
is returned, and our eldest brother enjoys perfect health; open, 
quickly. 

At these words, concerning the return of Liu-Tchin, Ouang 
van to take the black head-dress that Yang had left, but in vain 
did she expect to see her dear Liu-Tehin, for there was nobody 
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but Liu-Pao who entered immediately her room, but not seeing 
his wife there, and moreover observing a black head-dress on his 
sister in law’s head, his suspicions were strangely renewed. At 
length he cried out, Where is your sister in law? You ought to 
know better than 1, replied Ouang, since it was you that carried 
on this fine intrigue. But tell me, replied Liu-Pao, why do not 
you wear your white head-dress? have you laid aside your mourn- 
ing? In answer to which Ouang was so complaisant as to relate 
the history that had happened during his absence. 

She had hardly made an end of her story before Liu-Pao be- 
gan to beat his breast, and acted like a madman, but coming to 
himself by degrees, I have one comfort in my misfortunes, said 
he to himself, I will sell my sister in law, and with the money 
I *! buy another wife, and nobody shall know that I have been so 
unfortunate as to sell my own. He had been playing all the night, 
and had lost the thirty taéls which he had received from the mer- 
chant of Kiang-Si, who was already at a great distance with his 
new bride; he was preparing to go out in order to negotiate this 
affair, when he perceived at the door four or five persons who 
wanted admittance; they were his eldest brother Lin-Yu, his 
youngest Liu-Tchin, his nephew Hi-Eul, and two domestics that 
carried the baggage. Liu-Pao amazed at this sight, and not hay- 
ing the assurance to confront them, made what haste he could 
out at the back door, and vanished like lightning. 

The lady Quang, transported with joy, came to receive her 
dear husband; but how exceeding was her delight when she per- 
ceived her son, whom she hardly knew, he was grown so much 
and had so fine a person. Ah! by what good fortune, said she, 
have you brought back this dear son whom I supposed to be lost? 

Liu-Yu entered into the detail of all his adventures, and 
Quang in her turn related at large all the indignities that Liu-Pao 
had made her suffer, and the extremities to which he had reduced 
her. 

Then Liu-Yu having bestowed on his wife the commendations 
that her fidelity deserved, If by a blind passion for riches, said he, 
I had kept the 200 taéls, which I found by chance, how should I 
have recovered my dear child? if avarice had hindered me from 
giving the 20 taéls to save those who were suffering shipwreck, 
my dear brother had perished in the water, and I should never 
have seen him: if by an unlooked-for adventure I had not met 
with this amiable brother, how should I have discovered the trou- 
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ble and disorder that reigned in my house? without this, my dear 
wife, we should never have been reunited, our family would have 
been dismembered, and we should have been plunged into affiic- 
tion. All this is the effect of the particular providence of Heaven, 
who has overruled these different events:,as for my other bro- 
ther, who without design sold his own wife, he has justly brought 
on himself his own misfortunes: the Almighty Tien treats man- 
kind as they deserve, let them not therefore think to escape his 
justice. 

Not long after Hi-Eul went to fetch his bride, the daughter of 
Tchin; the marriage was concluded and proved a very happy one; 
they had several children, and saw a great number of their grand- 
children, many of which were advanced by their learning, and 
raised to the highest offices; thus this family became illustrious. 


LETTER FROM A MOTHER TO HER DAUGHTER. 


THE retired habits of life to which you have been accustomed, 
my beloved Louisa, must, of course, render the manners of those 
who bow to that idol termed fashion, disagreeable, if not absolutely 
disgusting; yet you must not attempt to form your opinion of fash- 
ionable society in general, from the specimen you saw of it at the 


Hon. Mrs. D.’s, for that would not only prove an error of judg- 


ment, but an illiberal mode of deciding. 

It has been remarked, and with great propriety, that a stran- 
ger introduced into a family, with whose private history he was 
unacquainted, might generally form a just conception of those 
who presided at the head of it, by the manners and appearance 
of the domestics; and the same remark holds good with regard 
to society, for we may certainly acquire a knowledge of the dis- 
position of our acquaintance by knowing that of their intimate 
friends. 

Birds of a feather 

Will flock together; 
is a trite, and, in this instance, an appropriate maxim; and the 
party that were assembled at the house of the amiable Mrs. D.’s 
fashionable relation, is exactly of the description I should have 
expected. When I took leave of what is called the gay world, the 
Hon. Mrs. D. was just entering into it, and, from the levity 
of manners in which (even as a girl) she allowed herself too great 
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a license, I foretold the dissipated life she would lead; and ad- 
mired and followed as she was at that period, I should not have 
been surprised at hearing she had openly defied the censure of 
the world. I am delighted at finding my Louisa’s manners were 
such as did not attract the attention of thafvolatile woman; for had 
they done€o, you wouid have found it difficult to avoid her pressing 
invitations; but with such a friend as Mrs. D. to protect you, I 
scarcely need caution you against being seen with her in public. 
Yet, as a young woman, upon her entrance into life, cannot be 
too cautious, and as I know Mrs. D. to be the perfect child of 
caprice, it is not improbable that she may hereafter be inclined 
to offer you a variety of civilities: it is painful, I allow, to return 
the apparent warmth of friendship with the freezing cold of in- 
difference, or the repelling chillness of reserve; but such a mode 
of conduct will be indispensably necessary with every character 
of Mrs. D.’s cast. You tell me that Mrs. D. only pays an annual 
visit, and this in compliance with her husband’s wishes; but my 
dear Louisa, so well do I know, that if novelty should give ad- 
ditional charms to your person, and you should happen to receive 
the attention of the other sex, she will court your acquaintance 
by the most sedulous attentions, for the purpose of attracting to 
her parties the most fashionable young men. Your friend, Emily 
H , who you know passed last summer at Cheltenham with 
her aunt, the Dowager Lady H 








» dined with me yesterday, 
and gave me several anecdotes, which justify these remarks. 
Though Emily possesses a greater portion of personal attractions 
than usually falls to the share of an individual, they were not of 
the kind which appeared to please Mrs. D.; but when she observed 
that swarms of the beaux followed her footsteps, and that not to 
admire her would have been considered as a want of taste, the 
votary of fashion suddenly altered her mode of conduct, and of- 
fered.the ungrateful Emily the most decided marks of friendship 
and esteem. I call that amiable girl ungrateful, ironically; and from 
knowing that she despised the woman who was weak enough to 
pay the tribute of homage to personal attractions, without endea- 
voring to discover whether she possessed a single mental qualifi- 
cation. But the truth is, Mrs. D.’s charms have long been declin- 
ing; and those empheras of fashion, who buzzed around her whilst 
they were in their zenith, have either discovered the ravages which 
time makes upon the loveliest set of features, or have been dis- 
gusted with the insipidity of her conversation; and, mortified at 
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this change, she makes a point of professing attachment to every 
new face that is likely to attract a number of fashionable young 
men to her house. 

You will, I fear, my dear girl, think your mother is going to 
adopt a new character, Or rather to revive one, which was held in 
repute amongst the Romans;* but believe me, my love, I feel no 
pleasure in detraction; and should notehave made a remark that 
might appear illiberal, but from the fear that the lady alluded 
to might pay you the same attentions she did your amiable young 
friend. 

Impatiently shall I long for a second letter from you, in which 
I intreat you to open every thought of your heart; and remember, 
my beloved Louisa, that in your mother you will ever find the 
most indulgent and the kindest of friends. 1 was pleased with the 
description of your new acquaintance, Lady Charlotte C———_-=; 
yet, let me caution you, my dearest girl, against forming any hasty 
friendships. In fact, if the growth of that which assuages our 


cares, is not slow and progressive, it will never arrive at maturity 


or strength. Those sudden attachments, which are merely form- 
ed upon a pleasing exterior, and which are imprudently dignified 
with the appellation of friendship, are merely capricious partiali- 
ties, unable to withstand the slightest test. How frequently have I 
known these pretended friendships destroyed by the simple cir- 
cumstance of superiority of dress; if vanity did not receive an irre- 
coverable blow by personal decorations, the pomegranatet bud 
was for ever blasted by any pointed attention from the opposite 
sex. 

Yet do not suppose I mean to infer that Lady Charlotte C. 
is one of those versatile, frivolous characters: her conduct 
to you, and the warmth of sisterly affection which she testified, 
convinces me she is of a different turn; but it is necessary to know 
well the disposition of a person before you form a strong attach- 
ment to any individual, however pleasing their manners, or how- 
ever well principled their heart. 

I rejoice at hearing your mornings are devoted to improve- 
ment; how great will be the reward you will reap from this tem- 


* Censor, an office held high in respect by the Romans; a person en- 
dowed with authority to correct any impropriety of conduct. 


+ A plant sacred to friendship: a wreath of the flowers adorns the god- 
dess’s head. 
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porary deprivation of what is termed pleasure! and in accomplish- 
ments, as well as virtues, endeavor to obtain the zenith; for mere 
mediocrity may easily be acquired. Nature has gifted you with a 
sweet voice, but it is in your power materially to improve it; and 
there is a secret satisfaction in knowing, that by so doing you will 
have the power of gratifying your friends; in short, the Great Be- 
stower of all talents, never intended them to be wrapped up in a 
napkin, but that they should contribute to our own happiness, and 
the benefit of society. 

Though the letter, which I shall inclose from my noble boy 
Edward, may give you reason to indulge the hope of soon em- 
bracing him, yet Admiral Montague informs me, there 1s little 
probability of it; and to this mortifying disappointment I must 
patiently submit, trusting that Being, who isa father to the father- 
less, will preserve his precious life. 

Adieu, my beloved Louisa! that heaven may pour its choicest 
blessings on your head, is the ardent prayer of 

Your attached mother. 


MEMOIR OF AGRIPPINA THE ELDER. 


AGRIPPINA was the daughter of Marcus Visinaus Agrippa, 
and, at an early age, united extraordinary talents with exalted vir- 
tue and female delicacy. Yet, even in this brilliant character, a 
few dark shades» were observable: a proud indignant spirit, in- 
flexible obstinacy, and boundless ambition, these were the fatal 
errors which led to all her subsequent sufferings.—She was mar- 
ried, while very young, to Germanicus, the son of Drusus, a prince 
indued with superior magnanimity of spirit, uncommon mildness 
and discretion, and undeviating integrity; in short, in the charac- 
ter of Germanicus was comprised every princely attribute, soften- 
ed by every domestic virtue. His judgment was equally conspicu- 
ous in the cabinet as was his bravery in the field. The increasing 
popularity of this young prince, in addition to his near relation- 
ship to Octavius, marked him the object of the artful Livia’s se- 
cret envy; and she prevailed on the weak emperor to send him 
into honorable exile. The faithful partner of his pleasures. was 
also the sharer of his toils; and in Germany and Syria, Agrippina 


alternately triumphed in her husband’s glory, or deeply mourned 
VOL. 1 25 
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the ingratitude which suffered his important services to be repaid 
with the blackest calumnies. It was in scenes like these that the 
tender wife of Germanicus proved herself a heroine; with her in- 
fant in her arms she harangued the rebeliious soldiery, reclaimed 
them to a sense of honor and their duty; and, superior to the ap- 
prehensions generally attached to the female character, animated 
a whole camp by her extraordinary courage and presence of mind. 
When Tiberius succeeded to the throne, he gave full scope to 
the rancor. which had hitherto fostered in his bosom; the bro- 
thers of Germanicus had, one by one, fallen beneath his merciless 
cruelty, and it was no difficult matter to remove the only remain- 
ing claimant to imperial honors. Germanicus was treacherously 
sacrificed, to the eternal disgrace of Tiberius and his guilty as- 
sociates; and his disconsolate widow was left to struggle against 
all the horrors which awaited her unprotected state. Ignorant of 
the share which Tiberius had in the vile transaction, Agrippina 
returned to Rome, to implore justice and mercy at the foot of the 
throne; but how different was her reception from what she had 
heretofore been accustomed to. No triumphal arches were raised 
for her to pass throygh—no acclamations of joy saluted her ears 
—even her own family were preyented from meeting her on the 
road; and the-very friends, who had sworn to support her cause 
and avenge the murder of Germanicus, found fears for their own 
safety predominate over their upright principles, and ignobly 
shrunk from the performance of their highsounding promises. 
Agrippina, indignant at this treatment, incautiously expressed 
herself in terms which reflected acrimoniously on the senate, and 
rendered her an object of implacable hatred to Tiberius. The 
populace sympathized with her sorrow and unjust treatment, and 
openly expressed their condolence, shedding tears of unfeigned 
anguish over the urn of their departed hero; but these tokens of 
attachment served only to augment the malice of her enemies; 
and the wretched Agrippina was torn, in the dead of the night, 
from the arms of her weeping children, and conveyed to the island 
of Pandatcieve; where, in a miserable dungeon, exposed to the 
vilest barbarities inflicted by a brutal jailer, she dragged on a bur- 


thensome existence. Yet her fortitude and piety were still exem- 
plary; and she supported her misfortunes with the proud con- 
sciousness of innate rectitude, till death terminated her expecta- 
tions and her sufferings. Her daughter, commonly called Agrip- 
pina the younger, was placed, at an early age, under the care of 
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her grandmother, the venerable Antonia, who endeavored, in vain, 
to form her mind in the mold of her excellent mother’s, The 
young Agrippina inherited all the charms and talents of that un- 


happy princess; but her heart was the seat of hypocrisy and ar- 
tifice. Her eldest brother, the amiable Drusus, had shared the 
fate of his unfortunate parents; and Caligula, the youngest bro- 
ther of Agrippina, instead of becoming her guardian and pro- 
tector, initiated her into the practice of the most odious vices. [It 
is said that Agrippina poisoned her husband in order to make her 


son emperor. | 


We received, as we mentioned in our last, a letter from another lady: the 
opinions of L. D. deserve more serious consideration than any of the 
preceding. We may not have adopted the most judicious mode of di- 
vision; but we can safe ly declare, that the de sign imputed (perhaps 
jocosely) to us in the following communication, was very far from our 
thoughts and we should be hap} y to avail ourselves of any other me- 
thod of arrangement, which would prove more acceptable 

To the Editor of the Freemason’s Magazine 

Sir, 

I PERCEIVE that you have divided your periodical work 
into three parts:* the first contains matters solemn and mysteri- 
ous, for the consideration of the Brethren; the second, trifles for 
the ladies; and the third, a miscellaneous offering to the public. 

Since you conceived it necessary, Mr. Editor, to appropriate 
the central columns to our use, you should have taken care to 
make them equal, if not superior, to the concluding pages; but I 
think you must yourself acknowledge, in casting your eye over 
your first rolume, that this has not been the case. 

I will tell you a story: 

An affectionate husband and a kind parent had been some 
days absent from that home in which all his delights were cen- 


\ 


* Itis admitted that, at the end of each number, you have built a tem- 
ple for the Muses; but as this temple is open to worshippers of every age, 
sex, profession, and society; I have overlooked it in my enumeration. I 
might observe here, by the by, that though you profess to be a mason, and 
therefore ought to have some knowledge of architecture, that you have 
displayed a strange taste in the selection of materials for this building. 
But as I have no intention to pay my respects to the ladies of Helicon, f 
have no right to find fault with your temple. 
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tered. When the business, which had called him abroad, was ar- 
ranged, he began joyfully to prepare for his return. And to in- 
crease the joys of the meeting, he procured divers presents to 
give to his children, as testimonials of his love: for his wife 
he brought nothing but himself, very justly conceiving that a 
heart, thet had never wandered, would be the most acceptable 
present to the affectionate partner of his sorrows and his joys: 
for his son George, who was twelve years of age, and a constant 
attendant at school, he brought a handsome collection of books; 
for Fanny, who was several years younger, he brought books also, 
and implements for drawing; for Tom, who was a lively boy of 
five years of age, he brought a hat and feather, and a drum; but 
for Catharine and William, who were still in their infancy, he 
brought sugar filumbés and raisins. So Mr. Ediitor,—shal! I make 
the application? or will you do it yourself?—Lest your modesty 
should prevent you, I will lend you my assistance. For the society 
of Ancient York Masons, you have collected, I suppose, the wis- 
dom of ages; for the public generally, you have produced a mul- 
tifarious dish, in which every one may find something to his 
taste; but for those grown-up chi/dren,t whom, out of courtesy, 
you term ladies, you have collected some of the most insipid 
sweetmeats of literature! 

Sometimes, indeed, you look grave, wield your ferula, and, 
with an air of pedagogical wisdom, give advice to thece children, 
You command them to be goodnatured:—pray sir, why is this ad- 
vice given particularly to us’ Are not men as illnatured as wo- 
men? I will leave it to your own observation: are they not more 
so? And can it be expected that we should be such angels as to 
bear all the querulousness, fretfulness, and moroseness of you 
sex, without showing any symptoms of irritation or resentment? 

I see at this moment, with my mind’s eye, a man, who is ge- 
nerally supposed to possess more information than falls to the lot 
of men in general: he is absolutely so irritable as to be a torment 
to himself as well as others. He is, if you take his own word, a 
very goodnatured fellow; but of this good humor he exhibits very 
few specimens to the world. If the wind blow from the east 
when he expects it to blow from the west, he is out of humor. 
If the weather be cloudy when he wishes it clear, he is out of 
humor. If dinner be delayed five minutes after the stated tiie, 


+ Chesterfield. 
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he is out of humor. If the viands be too hot or too cold, too fat or 
too lean, too tough or too tender, too much cooked or not cooked 
sufficiently, he is out of humor. If his knife be dull or there be a 
black speck on his plate, he is out of humor. If you coincide with 
his opinions, he is out of humor. If you oppose his sentiments, 
he is out of humor. Whether you be sorrowlul or gay; whether 
you talk or be silent, he is out of humor. If he find any difficulty 
in adjusting any part of his dress, he is out of humor. If he break 
his shoestring, or meet with any great mistfortune of that des- 
scription, he cannot compose the irritation which it occasions, for 
an hour! If I had a hundred tongues (women’s tongues) | could 
not repeat in.an age half the things which put him out of humor. 
Now, Mr. Editor, would it not be as well to tell these waspish 
fellows something about their follies, as to preach about goodna- 
ture to the ladies: 

Again: You desire us to beware of affectation. That is very 
well done: but why is this admonition directed particularly to the 
ladies? Is not affectation at least as odious in your sex as in ours? 
Or, are women in general, more affected than men? | believe 
they are not 

At this moment a subject for observation presents itself! An 
animal (for I will not deign to give 1T a name) passes along the 
street opposite to my window. Observe its frisking shuffling gait, 
and silly attempts to excite observation! Now it looks up at the 
windows; now it looks down at its fair toffed boots! (for the thing 
wears boots) Now it brandishes its pretty tasseled cane, and now 
it sticks its thumb in the armhole of its waistcoat! Now it plays 
with its seals. and now adjusts its neckcloth! ha ha ha! is there an 
old maid in Philadelphia as affected as this creature? No, not one. 

But [ am interrupted—somebody raps at the door—as soon 
as my visiter has taken his leave, I will produce a few more spe- 
cimens of affectation.—As I live, itis Dr. Simper! Nothing could 
have happened more opportunely: because I was foolish enough 
to complain of the headache last night, | must have my pulse felt 
this morning. You shali have his picture at full length, as soon as 
he takes his departure. 

He is gone: well then—his bow, and his smile, and his white 
teeth, and his top-knot, and his gloves, and his fair hand, and his 
stop-watch, and his pretty affectation of wisdom! O the sweet 
doctor! shall I dissect the doctor? He is a very good subject; but 
I will not dissect him this time. 
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I must be tiresome, sir; therefore I will reserve, for a second 
letter, some account of affected. divines, affected lawyers, and af- 
fected men of letters. L. D. 


To L D. we can only add, that we wait with the utmost anxiety to 


receive her second letter; and that we will pay the most respec tful atten. 


tion to every thing she may be pleased to communicate 


CLEMENTINA: A NARRATIVE 

CLEMENTINA was the only daughter of @ noble and wor- 
thy old officer; she was his darling and chief delight: his wife was 
of little comfort to him in his old age; for her temper was of the 
worst kind; her caprice was such that she would often find fault 
with Clementina, because she knew it would displease the old 
gentleman! As he had suffered much in the former part of his 
life, he very reasonably expected now, at least, ease and comfort; 
yet even this was denied him; so that his only joys centered in 
his Clementina. In her he found every thing to make a fond fa- 
ther happy: she was exceedingly handsome; her fine black eyes 
spoke the language of her soul; and her form and manner were 
stolen from the Graces. 

Just at this crisis, a young officer (in the same regiment of 
which her father was colonel) came to pay them a visit: he had 
an agreeable person, and did honor tot e line of life he prefer- 
red, above all others. He saw Clementina, he saw her and loved 
her; she approved of him as an acquaintance and friend of her fa- 
ther, nay, as such she esteemed him, but nothing else could the 
hapless Clifford expect from the coldhearted maid. 

Colonel Glanville saw his friend’s passion for his daugbter, 
and pitied him; he spoke to her on the subject, but could not ob- 
tain her consent, and he would not insist on her compliance; for 


he loved her too well to sacrifice her happiness for a moment, 
though it might gratify him for the remainder of his life. 
Her mother gioried in the idea of her refusing Clifford, as it 


would be afresh scope for her illnature and cruel treatment. She 
said, she had no notion of foolish girls having a choice of their 
own: they ought to be governed by the will of their parents; and 
if colonel Glanville was such an old fool to give way to such an 
affected chit, she thought it high time to interfere; and appointed 
another yisit. 
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Mr. Clifford came accordingly the next day; he was ushered 
into the drawing room; Mrs. Giunville was at work, and the love- 
ly Clementina was playing on the piano forté. She arose at his 
entrance, and was going to retire, when her mother stopped her, 
and desired her to sit down again and play Mr. Ctifford that 
charming lesson she had just favored her with. Clementina was 
surprised to hear her mother speak in such a kind accent, and 
readily complied. Clifford stood by her while she was playing, 
and was so transported with the object before him, that Mrs. 
Glanville spoke to him several times without receiving any an- 
swer. Clementina having finished the tune, Clifford stood like a 
statue: how long he might have cortinued so, | know not; buta 
hearty laugh from Mrs. Glanville awakened him from his reverie. 
He begged a thousand pardons; and seid he was so passionately 
fond of music, that it had quite made him forget himself. Mrs. 
Glanville desired he wou!d make no apologies; but come and talk 
to her; she had something very particular to say to him, and at 
the same time told Clementina she was not wanted at present. 
She accordingly left the room; Clifford heaved a deep sigh, as 
Clementina shut the door. 

“Mr. Clifford,” said Mrs. Glanville, “my husband informs 
me you have done us the honor of offering your hand to our 
daughter, and she has the insolence to refuse you; now I shall 
make it a point {knowing it does not agree with her inclination) 
to Insist on her perfect obedience to my will, and so make her 
consent to the honor you intend her.” * Madam,” said the noble 
Clifford (whose soul shuddered at the thought of compulsion) 
‘never shall the adorable Clementina be mine against her own 
consent: though | love her move than life, yet I could not see 
her suffer a moment’s pzin for the gratification of calling her 
mine. No, dearest of women, thou shalt never have cause to ac- 
cuse the wretched Clifford; for this instant I will fly thee, and 
never see thee more.” So saying, he hastened out of the room, 
and quitted the house in a moment. 

Mrs. Glanville, quite frightened, directly rang the bell, and 
ordered Miss Glanville to come to her; the trembling Clementina 
obeyed; and Mrs. Glanville thus accosted her daughter: “ You 
see what your perverse and obstinate behavior has brought you 
to! Mr. Clifford will never see you again, and now you will have 
no friend to look up to for help; for your father and I have quite 
discarded you, and will haye nothing more to do with you; you 
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will therefore pack up a few things, and retire to our country 
seat, where you may indulge your melancholy as well as you can; 
and then see whom you will play your airs upon: your father and 
myself will remain here: not even your piano forte shall be sent 
you.” “ Good God!” exclaimed Clementina, “ my dear, dear fa- 
ther, renounce me! to whom then indeed can I look for help in 
this world!” “ Yes, Madam, your dear father has at last found out 
your vile arts, and vows he will never see you again; so this in- 
stant begone. A servant and the carriage shall be ready to attend 
you.” “ And shall I not see my father before | go? Will he part 
from his Clementina in anger?” 

It was too much; she fell back in her chair and fainted. This 
roused the hard heart of her mother to a little sense of feeling; 






































she assisted in relieving her lovely daughter, who then o; ened 
her fine eyes, and asked if her dear father was come.” “ No, 








Miss,” said her mother; “he went out soon after he gave orders 





for your departure: and said he would never enter the house 
again till you were gone.’ 





’ 


“1 will go, I will indeed; my father 
shall not be kept from home for me.” 








So saying, she with a voice scarcely articulate, desired her 
mother to order the carriage to the door. 








“And will you suffer my poor Jane to attend me?” “ Yes, 
Madam,” replied her mother, “you may have her in case you 
should be ill.” 




















Clementina hurried up stairs to get her things; and it’ was not 
Jong before her mother called up to her, and told her the car- 
riage was ready. She descended with quick and trembling steps, 
and was put into the carriage, scarcely sensible of what they were 
doing to her. Her faithful Jane followed, and they were out of 
sight in a momen 

It was not till they reached the destined place, that our he- 
roine recovered herself; but when she saw the old mansion, she 
started as in a terrifying dream, and looking at Jane, asked where 
they were going? The poor creature, who had been crying all the 
way, at seeing her mistress in such a situation, replied they were 
arrived at the country seat. “ But methinks,” said the faithful 
girl, “it is not a fit place for such a young lady as you; your fa- 
ther might have chosen a better place.” “ Accuse not my father,” 
said Clementina, “ he has done right: it ill becomes a person like 
the, who am given up to despair, to have a better place to live in: 
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the walls will echo my sighs, and the moping screech owl will 
bear me cofnpany in_my evening walks. “ Talk not so, my dear 
lady,” said Jane; “ you make my heart bleed.’’ The servant just 
then opened the door, and assisted the wretched Clementina to 
get out. They helped her into an old-fashioned parlor, ornamented 
with the pictures of her father’s ancestors. The room was gloomy, 
and every thing around cast a damp and horrid aspect. 

“Is this my mother’s country seat?” exclaimed the forlorn 
girl. “ My father knew nothing of his ehild’s being sent here. No, 
good man, his heart is not yet callous to the voice of distress. O 
could I but see him for one moment, I should die in peace. O 
Clifford, what indeed hast thou brought me to! I feel—Yes, I feel 
as if this stubborn heart of mine were going to break. O God, 
support me!’’ 

She fell lifeless on the floor; luckily, Jane was near her: she 
lifted her up, and made her sit on a broken chair; it wasthe only 
one in the room. Jane begged the footman to go and see if there 
was a cottage in view, and she would conduct her poor dear lady 
to it. The footman returned, and told her there was one at about 
half a mile distance. “ Then drive there,” said Jane; “ she shall 
not sleep a night in this house.” 

Clementina was again put into the carriage, and conveyed to 
the cottage. The good iarmer and his wile received her with 
every mark of kindness, and a bed was instantly prepared for her. 
She was ina high fever; and a doctor was immediately sent for 
from the next town, which was three miles off. 

If my readers will permit, I will return to Mrs. Glanville. All 
she had told her daughter about her father ordering her out of 
the house was false; for the poor old gentleman knew nothing of 
the matter: he returned to dinner, and, as usual, asked for Cle- 
mentina. “* She is gone on a visit, my dear,” said the artful. wife, 
“ to stay a month,’ (supposing by that time it would make her 
alter her mind in regard to Clifford, or at least living in such a 
place would break her heart, and she would some how or other 


get rid of her) “ And why did she go without seeing me?”’ said 
the colonel. “ What, do you think I am not a proper person to 
give her leave to go out without your permission?” replied his 
wile. “ Certainly, my dear,” replied he. He sat down to dinner; 
but the chief objcct was cone. He felt a vacuum which nothin 
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but the presence of Clementina could fill up; he thought, how- 
ever, if she was happy, he was content. 6 

I shal] now return to our heroine. The doctor came instantly, 
and pronounced her in great danger: her fever had increased to 
a great height, and she alternately raved about her father and 
Clifford. Jane thought it quite necessary to write to her master, 
and desire him to come immediately, if he wished to see his 
daughter alive. Mrs. Glanville was out when the letter arrived. 
The colonel was in his study: he opened it; but how great was 
his surprise at reading the contents! He instantly set off to the 
cottage; and by the time he arrived, she was much better; but yet 
much agitated at seeing him. She begged a thousand pardons, 
and intreated him to forgive her. His astonishment was great be- 
yond expression; he are her how she came to be at that cot- 
tage, and what she had done to make him angry with her. She 
told him Jane would acquaint him with it. She accordingly rela- 
ted the whole affair; his surprise increased as the story proceeded; 
he said he hoped the dear girl would soon recover, and he would 
take her home. She grew better every day, and in a fortnight was 
well enough to attend her father. 

Her mother was very much surprised at sceing them; shame 
and guilt were visible in her countenance. Colonel Glanville, 
shocked at her behavior, swore he would never live with her 
again; and therefore allowed her a separate maintenance. 


Clementina and her father went to London—advice he thought 


would be necessary for his child’s health; she being, he was very 


much afraid, in a decline. They took a handsome house in Pall 
Mall, and Clementina rode out on horseback with her father 
every day. In one of these rides they met Clifford. Colonel Glan- 
ville spoke to him, and invited him to his house. Clifford told him 
he was extremely obliged to him; but feared his visits would not 
be agreeable to the lovely Miss Glanville. Clementina blushing, 
assured him she should be glad of his company. He did not want 
a third invitation; but waited on them that day to dinner. 
Clementina left her father and Clifford together, when the 
former informed the latter of ali that had passed. The good 
hearted colonel desired Clifford to think no more of the past, but 
to visit them as usual. Clementina soon joined them; and they 
became the best friends imaginable. Clifford. was their constant 
visiter; he used to read to Clementina, while she sat at work, and 
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accompanied her on his flute while she played on the piano forte. 
In short, nothing could be done without Clifford. 

The more Clementina saw him, the more she esteemed him; 
and his generous behavior, when her mother told him that she 
would insist on her daughter’s consenting to marry him, made 
him appear ina most amiable light. He saw her behavior; and his 
heart prompted him to address her a second time: he did so, and 
was not refused. | 

His happiness cannot be expressed; he flew to the colonel 
with thé joyful tidings; the father instantly sent for his daughter, 
and taking hold of her hand, said, “ now indeed I am completely 
happy!” Then turning to Clifford, “let me congratulate you as 
my son!’’ He joined their hands, and the manly tear of joy stood 
in his eyes. “ May you, my children, enjoy every blessing this 
world can afford!” 

In a month’s time afterwards, Clifford was made the*happiest 
of men, by receiving the hand of his charming and beloved Cle- 
mentina. ; 


BEAUTY IN DISTRESS. : 

AMONG the crimes to the practice of which domestic secu- 
rity is a frequent sacrifice, seduction of every species is the most 
openly practised.—Ye honorable dispensers of just and distin- 
guished punishments, who place protection at the door of the good, 
and-overwhelm the guilty with confusion, why do ye not fix con- 
spicuous disgrace on him who tramples on the sacred bosom of 
peace and innocence, and leaves a heartbroken woman to brood 
over the distracting remembrance of what she once possessed, and 
the bitter consciousness that shame and disappointment approach 
to hide her in the gloomy mantle of despair from even the com- 
passion of the world? 

I know I am addressing you on a subject on which eloquence 
has exhausted all her force; but, sir, the tears of self injury are 
starting even now from the recent wounds of my heart. Iam just 
shivering in a state of penury, which the hard hand of the se- 
ducer has assigned me. I once pressed the pillow of indepen- 
dence and comfort—sad preparatives were these to the crust im- 
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bittered with tears, to the wretched bed on which my feeble limbs 
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scarcely find rest. I am aware you may urge many reasons for 
refusing the insertion of this—the frequency of such complaints, 
and their general want of truth. Could you see my heart, could 
you know how deeply it has felt the facts I offer you, you would 
believe it to be as artless and as melancholy a one as ever the eye 
of pity wept over. 

My family, who were rather respectable than affluent, edu- 
cated the orphan son of an indigent relation, and by their interest 
procured him the commission he dishonors by possessing; and my 
father, who had ever shown him the affection without the autho- 
rity of a parent, gave him, when he attained hts 21st year, the 
same portion he had allotted his own children. I was the fourth 
of six dauchters, and from an infant had been his favorite com- 
panion, because, as he frequently observed, 1 was much prettier 
than my sisters—I was just sixteen when he received orders to 
join his Tegiment; and it was on the morning previous to bis de- 
parture, that he first professed a tender and unalterable attach- 
ment to me—I heard every accent with delightful impatience; 
they fell on my ear like the heavenly Eolian harp, or the per- 
fumed whisper of a zephyr in the mildest evening of May. We 


promised a fidelity to each other through life; and, on my part at 


least, it was the promise of sincerity: for while I turned to wipe 


away the tear that fell for Henry’s departure, the hope of his re- 
turn made mv romantic heart a momentary paradise. I heard of 
Henry’s courage, and Henry’s promotion; and after a few months 
he returned to lay his laurels at my feet. The light bloom of early 
youth had resigned its place to the blushing dignity of manly 
beauty; and his full black eyes darted the quick beams of exulta- 
tion and sensibility. Previous however to our intended union, he 
paid a promised visit to a brother officer in London; and from that 
visit he returned with a constitution broken by dissipation, and a 
mind depraved by licentiousness; his commission was mortgaged, 
and his property wholly exhausted. To me, that Henry with all 
his faults, was yet dear, and the penitence he assumed gained on 
my unsuspecting heart; but my father refused his consent to the 
union of so criminal a profligate with his favorite Emilia; and, 
like a faithful friend, while he admonished him to repent, paid 
off the heavy debts his commission was embarrassed with. But 
when he denied Henry G a home, when he refused to admit 
him into our family, because his vices had made him a dangerous 
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companion for women of character and delicacy, I was in a situ- 
ation too painful to be endured: I felt that I could not support my 
existence without him; but I knew I could contentedly share the 
smallest portion of its comforts with one so tenderly beloved. 
When we last met before he obeyed my father’s orders, fondness 
prevailed over my reason, and I conseuted, at his earnest request, 
to accompany him to london, and become his wife there; for 
there he assured me he had pecuniary resources: I seized the most 
fatal opportunity of my life, while my virtuous family enjoyed 
; and 
on my arrival was introduced to the house of an officer and his pre- 





the sleep of peaceful security, to elope with Henry G 


tended wife. The next morning I expected to be that of our 
marriage, but he produced a paper, whether forged or a real one 
I know not, in which my father offered a large reward to any one 
who would inform him of my retreat, and threatened the legal pro- 
secution of any clergyman, who should officiate at the ceremo- 
ny of my union with captain G 





n. This fatal witness he pro- 
duced to testify the impossibility of our immediate marriage; and 
it was the origin of my credulity and destruction. I do not charge 
him with violence; no, he knew too well the uncertainty of suc- 
ceeding by such means; but he also knew my heart to be warm 
with the romantic sensibility of youth, and that it was full of the 
fondest affection for him. He pleaded the hard fate which delayed 
our union; and his arguments were fatally persuasive. Not long, 


self-proud, the virtuous Emilia, and that on bis part the smile of 
selfish gratification had hardened into the frown of dissatisfied 
caprice. The deformities of his temper hourly became more evi- 
dent, and I wept my lost home with all the bitterness of anguish. 
In this manner I passed my time till I was 21; and while my pro- 
phetic tears fell in showers on my bosom, I earnestly pressed him 
to fulfil his engagement to me, as my father could no longer pre- 
vent it. He gave me then all the proof that remained in his power 
of his baseness, and refused my request with a laugh of surprise 
at the absurdity of it. Almost suffocated with the inward swel- 
lings of myéheart, I should have committed some act of despe- 
rate violence, if he had not almost flown from my presence. I re- 
collected that I had letters at my father’s, in which he had pro- 
mised marriage a thousand times; and I determined, notwith- 
standing my shame, to throw mfself on his compassion, and to 
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force the destroyer of my peace to make some atonement for the 
wrongs he had done me. [or this purpose I wrote to my father, 
and because I had reason to fear my letter would be detained, [ 
myself carried it to the office, which was three miles or more 
from our residence. I had reached the end of the street, when a 
letter was put into my hand from Mr. G , telling me that 
he had left the house with his friend and the lady for the conti- 
nent, for that the furniture was seized by their creditors, and ad- 
vising me to return to my father, adding, that he should have 
continued his protection, but my disgusting sorrows and tiresome 
regret had made me an irksome companion for a young man of 
spirit and liberty. 1 grew giddy while | was perusing it, and sunk 
on the pavement, my brain almost burned with agony, and I be- 
came ignorant alike of my sufferings and of my being. Rise, 
sweet oblivion, and shield my suffering heart from the remem- 
bered horrors of that period:—I awoke in that sad_ receptacle of 
human misery, a common hospital. I had broken my arm in my 
fall, by intangling it in the iron rails of an area; and from this 
den of wretchedness I wrote to my father once more; but alas! 
in the interval he had left this miserable world; and the answer I 
received from my sisters only informed me that they shuddered at 
the name of a wretch $0 lost to fame and friendship, and inclosed 
ten pounds as their last donation to one whom they pitied as a 
beggar, but we uld not assist as a relative. After the receipt of 
this, I retired into a gloomy pacific resignation, but it was of that 
corroding kind which parches up and wastes away every noble 


faculty of the mind: a slow and vital fever seized me; but, as it 


did not admit of my continuance on the hands of public charity, I 


was forced to remove, or rather was removed, to a miserable 
lodging, whose walls seem as dreary to me as the cell of a felon, 
and where the sound of human comfort is never heard. I feel, 
however, that the moment of release draws near: I am withering 
at the heart; for I was born with proud impassioned feelings, 
which all the disappointment that tell upon my youthful hopes, 
and struck me almost to my existence, has failed to extinguish: 
they were left glowing at my heart to strike the dart yet deeper, 
or make the wound fester that already rankles so sharply; for I 
am about to be the parent of an helpless infant, whose eyes shall 
scarcely open to the light of heaven ere they close for ever, -for 
‘want of that nourishment the inward scorchings of a fever dries 
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up from the heated bosom of its mother. My extensive acquire- 
ments are useless, because I have no recommendation to an em- 
ployer; and could my soul bend to seek the bread of infamy, I 
have not strength to soficit it, and my features are shrunk by ill- 
ness and necessity. When the little I have is gone, I depend on 
the charity of a poor woman with whom I live, and who has 
scarcely bread to break among a large half-famished family. I am 
expiring amidst the horrors of. want, the pangs of penitence, and 
the intense agony of a rheumatic fever. For the unborn pen- 
sioner of Providence, if, like an April bud, he withers not beneath 
the tears and sorrows of his mother, may he, who regards the or- 
phan and the desolate, visit not on him the crime of the wretch- 
ed Emily, but let her unequalled sufferings expiate it. I make 
this public appeal without any other intention than that it may 
meet the eye of the destroyer; if so, what I once was—what I 
now am—may strike remorse to his soul, and prompt him to 
wrap in the silken folds of comfort the breaking heart of the mi- 


serable Emitia R : 


THE SLUTTISH WIFE 

AS I am to a fault fond of neatness, and even elegance in the 
dress of the fair sex, I shall not pretend to vindicate alkogether 
their carelessness in this respect; yet I think a little may be said 
in their favor, and that the fault does not solely rest with them. 
It is but too often the case with the generality of husbands, when 
they have gained the heart and affections of a deserving female, 
and when after the honey-moon is over, that they treat them with 
so much indifference, and merely as a sort of upper servants, that 
a woman of any spirit can never brook, and which she conceives 
to be totally incompatible with the ideas of equality and recipro- 
city of affection and tenderness: some by this treatment are 


forced to seek their company and amusements in other places 
than home; and surely it is no wonder, when they find their ten- 
derness and affection treated with neglect, perhaps disdain. Others 
of a more serious and domestic turn, are so disheartened, that 
they grow quite indifferent about society, and careless of them- 
selves and families: ashamed to complain, or let the world know 
their unhappy situation, (and it must be truly so to a susceptible 
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mind) they court solitude’ and retirement, brdoding over the bit- 
ter reflection. Instead of the kind and attentive husband, they 
find perhaps they have got the muddling sot, who loiters away . 
his leisure hours in a coffee-house or a tavern, hours which a vir- 
tuous wife thinks she may without presumption claim a right to, 
and only favors his family with his company. when all others fail, 
or when satiated with his common routine. And now, sir, what a 
comfortable companion must such a man be to a sensible woman! 
Yet these very men will not be backward in their animadversions, 
and may perhaps be joined by their pot companions, against a wo- 
man, who from ill treatment has lost all heart-to care about her 
dress or family concerns, which she otherwise undoubtedly would 
do, were she used with kindness. This much may be said for the 
fair sex: that if men were only as loying, attentive, and solicitous 
after marriage to retain, as they are before it to win, the affections 
of a virtuous woman, I am convinced, not one husband in a thou- 
sand would find any-cause to complain. The fault lies most com- 
monly with themselves: let a woman be treated with kindness, 
attention, and respect, and be assured she will make a most libe- 
ral and generous return, leaving no shadow of complaint of being 
A Sluttish Wife. 


ANECDOTE 






A FEW years since, there was in London a young woman, 
who had grieved herself even to death for fear of losing her hus- 
band, who was then sick; but the good man her father did all he 
could to comfort her. Come, child, said he, we are all mortal: have 
a good heart; for, let the worst come, I have a better husband in 
store for you. Alas, sir, said she, why do you talk of another hus- 


‘ 


band? why you might as well have stuck a dagger to my heart! 





No, no, if ever I think of angther husband, may 

However, the man died, and the woman immediately broke 
out into such excess of grief, that all about her thought she was 
really beside herself, by tearing her hair, and beating her breast; 
but, upon second thought, she wiped her eyes, lifted them up, 
and cried Heaven’s will be done! and then turns to her father, Pray, 
sir, about the other husband you were speaking of? Is he here in 
the house’ 
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GENERAL MISCELLANY. 
HISTORY OF CHEMISTRY. 


CHEMISTRY may be considered both as a science and as 
an art: as a science, it may be said to be of modern date; but as 
an art, it must be coeval with the earliest exercise of the indus- 
try of man; form any operations, now considered chemical, cer- 
tainly must owe their invention to the immediate wants of socie- 
ty.. The method of kindling fires, the arts of baking bread, mold- 
ing clays and burning them into pottery, extracting metals from 
their ores, the methods of working them, and various other pro- 
cesses, were certainly known to the antediluvians. If we attempt 


to trace its birth as a science, we find it originating in fables and 


obscurity; nor indeed could we derive any chemical advantage if 
it were possible to dispel the cloud by which it is enveloped. 
Whether Tubal-Cain, who is stated to have been a worker in 
metals in the time of Adam; whether Noah, who made wine 
and bricks, and who preserved the requisite stores of provisions 
in the ark, during the deluge; whether Moses, who burned the 
golden calf of the Israelites; or whether Cleopatra, who is said 
to have dissolved a pearl, understood chemistry, are questions, 
important perhaps to the antiquarian, but of little value to the 


chemist. It is more plausible to suppose that a science, so much 
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depending on the state of the arts, the civilization of man, and the 
expericnce of ages, Gould not possibly exist in such a remote 
time. But as it would be in some respect unpardonable for those 
who devote themselves to the study of chemistry to be utterly 
unacquainted with its history, we sball shortly notice the outlines 
of this history, and fix the dates of the progressive discoveries of 
our predecessors which led to the establishment of the science. 

The Israelites acquired their information in Egypt. It was 
there that Moses learned the properties of metals, the method of 
extracting oils, the preparation of odoriferous gums and per- 
fumes, the solution of gold, the dyeing of linen, the making of 
wine, vinegar, the art of gilding, and the fabrication of pottery, 
soap, kc. 

The Phenicians were the first who applied themselves to the 
examination of the effect of different bodies upon each other, 
which may be called chemical. They invented the art of tinging 
garments with a purple-colored matter, produced by a species of 
shell-fish. They manufactured glass, with which they traded; ar- 
tificial gems, perfumes, and odoriferous balsams. They also in- 
vented the art of preserving the fruits of various plants and ve- 
getables. 

In China, even in those remote ages, the inhabitants were ac- 
quainted with nitre, gunpowder, borax, alum, verdegris, sulphur, 
mercurial ointment, various pigments, dyes for linen and silk, and 
with the art of making paper. They also manufactured porce- 
jain, and other different kinds of pottery; they made a variety of 
metallic compounds. The use of wax was known to them, and 
was very well applied. 

From this account,of the state of the arts we may be permit- 
ted to consider the Chinese, according to Guignes, as an Egyp- 
tian colony. 

The Carthaginians, who were a colony of the Phenicians, 
learned their arts; but the priests, in whose hands the learning 
was retained, handed them to their successors veiled in hierogly- 
phic mystery. 

The Grecians derived their arts, depending upon chemical 
principles, from the Phenicians. They practised all the inventions 
of their predecessors successfully. 

It is natural that the obvious difference or changes of the-bo- 
dies that surround us could not escape the notice of a people of 
so philosophical a turn of mind as the Grecians: hence both Aris- 
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totle and Empedocles taught the doctrine of the four supposed 
elements, zir, earth, fire, and water. 4 

The Romans, a people always at war and victorious, were not 
distinguished among the nations of the ancient world as disco- 
verers in the arts, or inventors in science. After having conquer- 
ed and subjugated almost all the civilized parts of the earth, they 
arduously cultivated the arts of their masters, the Grecians. They 
understood the art of making good wines and ardent spirit: they 
knew the application of manures; they prepared incombustible 
cloth for wrapping up the dead bodies which were destined to be 
burned, in order to preserve their ashes distinct from those of the 
funeral pile; they molded clays, and converted them, by burning, 
into different kinds of pottery; they were also acquainted with 
almost all the metals, and the methods of coining them; they 
were skilled in the culinary art: their cooks invented delicious 
sauces as luxuries for their table; and the remains of their aque- 
ducts and other works of architecture, evince the incomparable 
perfection of their cements. 

But all the arts, the sciences, and literature of the Romans 
and Greeks, were destined to sink into oblivion. Hosts of barba- 
rian conquerors descended upon them from the North; the ener- 
gies of civilization withered at their touch; and its works were 
destroyed before them. 

During all this epocha of war and desolation, chemistry ac- 
quired only a few facts, without connexion and without order, 

Driven as it were from Europe, the arts obtained an asylum 
with the Arabians; who improved many, and applied them to me- 
dicine. The attachment of this nation to magic, and their incli- 
nation for the marvellous, soon increased the mysteries in which 
the arts were then already involved; and hence alchemy, or the 
art of transmuting base metals into gold, took its rise. This hap- 
pened about the commencement of the fourth century, 

As this delusive dream of the imagination held out a bait to 
avarice, it soon acquired a train of followers. Intoxicated with the 
idea of the boundless wealth that would reward success, the great 
object was the philosopher’s stone, and the possibility of the dis- 
covery of an universal medicine, which should cure every disease, 
and give immortal life to imbodied man.. The research was pur- 
sued with an ardor which no disappointment could damp; and the 
mania spread from one country to another. In Egypt it attracted 
the attention of the government. Dioclesian, apprehensive that 
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the dreams of the alchemists might be realized, ordered all their 
books to be burned, im order that he might subdue them with 
more facility. 


After this period the alchemists were strongly opposed by se- 
veral able and learned men. They were considered as people who 


held intercourse with malevolent spirits. Roger Bacon, the alche- 
mist, who is supposed to be the inventor of gunpowder, was ex- 
communicated by the pope and imprisoned ten years, for sup- 
posed dealings with the devil; and Paracelsus was thought to have 
an evil spirit confined in the pommel of his sword. Indeed, many 
of the adherents of alchemy endeavored to inforce the belief of 
charms and spells. Paracelsus, the most impetuous man, who in 
ostentation and lies surpassed all his predecessor alchemists, pro- 
mised immortality in this world to his followers; but his prema- 
ture death, which happened in 1541, exposed his vanity, and blast- 
ed all their hopes. 

It would surpass our limits were we to give a circumstantial 
detail of the state of the chemical arts at that period. It will be 
readily conjectured, that owing to the great numbers of experi- 
ments which were performed amongst the alchemists, many valu- 
able discoveries must have been made unintentionally. The al- 
chemists actually collected a rich store of important chemical 
facts; and if they did not succeed in drawing gold from their fur- 
naces, they produced those materials on which the true doctrine 
of chemistry was afterwards erected. 

If we were to fix the existence of chemistry in the arts which 
it elucidated, it is evident that this science would have preceded 
every other; that Egypt would have deen its cradle; and that it 
had been cultivated for time immemorial in China. 

Vinegar was the only acid then known; amongst the salts they 
treated only of sea-salt, ammoniac, verdegris, alum, and soda; 
which ‘latter was calied nitre. They distinguished no earths but 
lime and clay. Sulphur and bitumen were the only inflammable 
matters employed. They worked seven ductile metals; the brit- 
tle metals were unknown. There were no real experiments made 
in chemistry; so that among the whole of these facts we perceive 
nothing more than the infancy of the art: there neither was nor 
could be any scientific system; for as yet the science of chemistry 
did not exist. 

At the end of the seventeenth century, chemistry began to as- 
sume a scientific form. The scattered chemical facts which the 
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alchemists had discovered were collected, arranged, and reduced 
to principles. 

The first chemical writer that excites our notice is Becher. 
This man collected all the facts which were noticed before him, 
and pointed out many important objects to which the researches 
of chemists ought to be directed. The publication of his PAysica 
Sudbterranea, in 1669, forms a very important era in the history of 
chemistry. At that period chemistry escaped for ever from the 
tramels of alchemy. and became the rudiments of the science 
which we find at present. Becher distinguished bimselt so highly 
by his chemical knowledge as to cause the names of all former 
theorists to be forgotten, after having laid the foundation of the 
famous system of phlogiston. He died in the year 1682. 

Soon after his death arose one of his pupils, whose name was 
Stahl. He simplified and improved the doctrine of his master so 
much that he made it intirely his own; and accordingly it has been 
known ever since by the name of the Stah/een Theory. He was 
the first who had a clear notion of chemical union, and gives 
many instances of double elective attractions. His writings have 
done him immortal honor, and ranked him amongst the first cha- 
racters of the age in which he lived. He died in the year 1704, 

Ever since the death of these chemists, chemistry has been 
cultivated with success. Men of eminence have appeared every 
where; discoveries have been multiplied which led to numerous 
important facts. The names of Margraaf, Scheele, Bergman, 
Baume, Rouelle, &c. will remain distinguished in the annals of 
chemical science. 

The spirit of chemical inquiry which these philosophers had 
infused, summoned on a sudden into action the faculties of the 
most learned men of Europe. Several of the invisible agents 
which form so important a part in the economy of nature, were 
discovered. Dr. Priestley discovered, in 1777, various aerial fluids, 
formerly totally unknown to chemists. Dr. Black traced the laws 
of latent heat, and discovered the carbonic acid. The science of 
electricity, was, as it were, created; the thunder was taken from 
the clouds; and the properties of the atmosphere were examined 
with accuracy. 

All these new discoveries embarrassed the votaries of the 
doctrine of Stahl; and the conclusions to which they led were of 

such a nature as to puzzle and to contradict many of the laws of 
the science. It was requisite to take but one step further, that the 
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doctrine of phlogiston might be exploded for ever. This was left 

to Lavoisier. . 
Lavoisier, endowed by nature with the most happy genius for 

science, and favored by his own princely fortune and the liberal 


bounty of the French government, instituted a series of ingenious 


and accurate experiments, the result of which proved to demon- 
stration, that the theory of phlogiston was founded in error. His 
experiments were repeated under every diversity of circumstan- 
ces, by all the philosophers of Europe: his reasonings and infe- 
rences were vigorously attacked by the defenders of the phlogis- 
tic theory; a kind of chemical war was thus kindled in the repub- 
lic of letters, which was carried on with great animosity; and pos- 
terity will see with regret, men of undoubted genius, at times de- 
vesting themselves of the armor of truth and candor, and endea- 
voring to serve their party and stab their adverse fellow-laborers 
with darts steeped in the poison of calumny and falsehood. These 
things have passed away: the contest has been productive of good 
effects, which infinitely surpass the bad ones: it has occasioned 
an accumulation of facts, produced a rigid examination of theo- 
ries and opinions, introduced accuracy in chemical experiments, 
and given that tone and vigor to the cultivators of chemistry 
which have brought to light the most sublime and unlooked for 
truths. 

The principles of Lavoisier have triumphed, and are now 
taught in all the schools of Europe: his opponents have become 
his disciples; and thus he has erected the luminous and beautiful 
theory of chemistry which all the chemists of Europe have now 
adopted. What a pity that the sanguinary tyranny of Robespierre 
should not even have spared this man! who perished on the 7th 
of May, 1794, under the ax of the guillotine. 

Thus chemistry is become an intirely new science. It is no 
longer confined to the laboratory of the arts: it has extended its 
flight to the sublimest heights of philosophy, and pursues paths for- 
merly regarded as impenetrable mysteries. Placed for ever in the 
elevated rank it now holds, rich with all its new conquests, it Is 
become the science most adapted to the sublime speculations of 
philosophy, the most useful in advancing all the operations of the 
arts, and the most rational for scientific amusement. Exact in its 
process, sure in its results, varied in its operations, without limits 
in its applications and its views, severe and geometrical in its rea- 
soning, there is scarcely any human occupation which it does 
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not enlighten, and, upon the perfection of which it may not have 
great influence. It bestows enjoyment to every class of individu- 
als: and who would not be ambitious of becoming acquainted with 
a science which enlightens almost every species of human know- 
ledge? 

Amongst the number of philosophers who have since that 
time cultivated and enriched the new theory of chemistry with 
discoveries which will forever give immortality to their names, 
we have to notice Aikin, Babington, Bancroft, Beddoes, Blagden, 
Cavendish, Chenevix, Crichton, Cruickshank, Davy, lord Dun- 
donald, lord Dundas, Fordyce, Garnett, Hatchett, Henry, Hig- 
gins, Hope, Howard, Kirwan, bishop of Llandaff, Murray, Nichol- 
son, Pearson, Tenant, Tilloch, Thompson, Wedgwood, and Wol- 
laston; Achard, Crell, Gilbert, Gren, Goetling, Humbold, Hermb- 
stedt, Klaproth, Lowitz, Richter, Scherer, Tromsdorf, Wes- 
trumb, Wiegleb, Bertholet, Chaptal, Fourcroy, Lagrange, Gui- 
ton, Van Mons, Proust, Sequin, Vauquelin, &c. &c. 


ee 


LIFE OF ARISTOTLE. 


ARISTOTLE was one of the most illustrious philosophers 
amongst the ancients, and more remarkable in particular for his 
most accurate and curious researches into the hidden beauties of 
nature, than any of his learned, and most inquisitive predeces- 
sors: nay, his name is still revered in all the schools. He was the 
son of Nicomachus, a celebrated physician at that time, a great fa- 
vorite of Amintas, then king of Macedonia, and an illustrious de- 
scendent of Macha6n, the grandson of the celebrated Esculapius. 
He was born at Stagira, a populous city of Macedonia, in the first 
year of the 99th Olympiad. His father and mother unfortunately 
died whilst he was but an infant; and his guardians, to whose care 
znd conduct his future education was intrusted, were too un- 
mindful of the important charge which they had undertaken. He 
spent too many years of his youth in intemperance, riot, and ex- 
cess; insomuch, that before he arrived at the age of manhood, he 
had squandered away the greatest part of that substance which 
devolved to him by the decease of his parents. Being thus 
plunged, through his extravagance, into misfortunes, he applied 
himséif directly to the army, in hopes of a genteel and comforta- 
ble subsistence; but soon ‘growing weary of a military life, as not 
being in all respects conformable to his natural inclinations, he 
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repaired to Delphi, in order to consult the Oracle there, and 
know for certain what station of life would for the future prove 
most to his advantage. Whereupon, the Oracle directed him to 
go to Athens without delay, and there apply his mind to the study 
of philosophy with the utmost attention. At that critical conjunc- 
ture, he was but !8 years of age. He studied for 20 years succes- 
sively in the academy there under the instructions of the divine 
Plato: And forasmuch as, by his former ill conduct, he had 
squandered away (as before hinted) all his patrimony, he was re- 
duced to the necessity of acting the part of a physician, and vend- 
ing his medicinal packets all about the town, for his daily sub- 
sistence. 

Aristotle ate but little, and slept less: he had such an insatia- 
ble thirst after knowledge, that in order to withstand the natural 
temptations of sleep, he always placed a brass basin by his bed 
side; and whenever he laid himself down to rest, he extended one 
of his hands quite out of the bed, in which he constantly held a lead- 
en bullet, which, when sleep had overcome him, would drop down 
of course into the basin, and by the sound thereof instantaneously 
awake him. Laertius assures us, that notwithstanding he had an 


effeminate voice, small eyes and spindle shanks; yet he had a taste 


for dress, and, affected, whenever he went abroad, to make a grand 
appearance. 

Aristotle was a man of deep penetration, and comprehended 
at once, without the least hesitation, the most difficult and ab- 
struse questions that could possibly be proposed to him. He soon 
became an adept, under the instructions of so able and experi- 
enced a master as Plato, and distinguished himself by his surpri- 
sing progress in learning, from all the rest of his brother pupils. 
There was no question, of what nature or kind soever, proposed 
in the academy, but. Aristotle was always consulted, befofe the 
debate was ended; notwithstanding his sentiments were some- 
times widely distant from those of Plato himself. All the pupils 
in general looked on him as an extraordinary genius; and some 
of them were so prejudiced in his favor, that they would prefer 
his private opinion before that of their master. Aristotle at last 
withdrew from the academy; at which Plato was highly disgust- 
ed. He could not refrain from treating him as a truant and a fu- 
gitive; and would frequently complain that his pupil was very un- 
dutiful, and flew in his face, like an insolent chicken, that pecks 
at her mother hen. 
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The Athenians pitched upon Aristotle to act as their ambas- 
sador to king Philip, the father of Alexander the Great. Aristotle 
resided for a considerable’ time in Macedonia accordingly, im or- 
der to discharge the important trust reposed in him. When he 
had concluded all his affairs to his satisfaction, he returned to 
Athens; where he perceived that Zenocrates had been substituted 
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as academist in his absence: whereupon, he said, that it would 
reflect on his character should he stand mute, whilst Zenocrates 
was talking. He instituted a new sect of philosophers, and main- ih 
tained several tenets widely distant from those which he had 
learned of his master Plato. 

The universal character which Aristotle had obtained, of i} 
shining in a distinguished manner, in every branch of useful Nek 
knowledge, but more particularly in politics and experimental 
philosophy, induced Philip, king of Macedonia, to invite Aristo- 
tle to take upon him the important trust of the education of the 
young prince, his son. Aristotle was at that time in his bloom, 


4 


between 30 and 40 years of age. Aristotle accepted of that ho- 
norable and royal offer, and acted accordingly in that high post 
for eight years successively; and communicated (as Plutarch as- a 
sures us) to his young pupil, some particular points of learning, 
which he industriously concealed from all the world besides. As 
the study of philosophy and the other abstruse sciences had no 
bad influence on his deportment, and bad not rendered him in | 
the least imperious or morose, he applied his mind very closely e 
to the due administration of all public affairs; and nothing of mo- 
ment was transacted at the Macedonian court, but what he had a 
principal hand in the execution of it. King Philip, out of a pecu- 
liar regard and affection for Aristotle, rebuilt the city of Stagira, a 
(which was the very spot whereon that great philosopher was 
born, and which had been laid in ruins by the then late wars) and 
for his sake generously released all those who had been taken 
captives, as well as those who had fled for the preservation of 
their lives and liberties, to parts remote. P| 
Aristotle, after he had faithfully discharged his duty*to his 

royal pupil, and taken his leave in the most affectionate manner, 

of that young hopeful prince, returned to Athens, where he was 
received with all the testimonials of the highest respect; because 


. king Philip, out of gratitude and love for his son’s tutor, had con- } 
ferred on the Athenians several very interesting and important ; 
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favors. He pitched upon a particular spot of ground in the Ly- 
ceum, to which there was a long avenue, or gravel walk, with a 
regular row of verdant trees on each side, for the place of his re- 
sidence, and the establishment of his public school. And foras- 


much as it was his constant custom to impreve his young pupils, 


by way of familiar-conversation, as they were walking backwards 
and forwards, the whole sect of Aristotelians were afterwards dis- 
tinguished by the name or title of the Peripatetic philosophers. 
The Lyceum soon became a place of public notice, on account 
of the vast concourse of people both of learning and fashion, who 
resorted thither from all parts, for the pleasure as well as advan- 
tage arising from his public lectures; for his fame was industri- 
ously spread all over Greece. 

Some time after his establishment in this academy, his pupil 
Alexander, desired him to read public lectures on experimental 
philosophy; and for that purpose, gave orders that a great num- 
ber of sportsmen, as well as fishermen, should wait on him from 
all parts, and furnish him with a profusion of the most curious 
materials for the objects of his observation; and sent him, at the 
same time, eight hundred talents in order to defray that extraor- 
dinary expense. 7 

Much about that time, Aristotle published several metaphy- 
sical as well as physical tracts. Alexander, who was then in Asia, 
hearing that his books were exposed to public sale, being a jea- 
lous prince, and very ambitious of being the greatest man In the 
world, in all respects, was not only highly concerned, but even 
disgusted to find, that the profound knowledge of Aristotle was 
laid open, and made plain and obvious to common understand- 
ings; and communicated his resentments on that account ina 
concise epistle, which was couched in pretty warm terms, to the 
following effect: 


ALEXANDER TO ARISTOTLI 


«“ You have acted very indiscreetly, in publishing your several 
“ treatises on all the speculative sciences; since, when the doctrines 
“and precepts which you have communicated to us In private, 
“ are at once spread all over the world, we shall have no wisdom 
« to boast of above the meanest of our subjects. I would have you 
“to know, that I had much rather surpass all others in the 
“knowledge of some hidden literary secrets, than to be the most 
‘powerful monarch in the universe.” 
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Aristotle, in order to pacify his ambitious pupil, and to vin- 
dicate his past conduct, returned him the following short, but art- 
ful answer: 


Srre, 

“’Tis true, indeed, that I have exposed my works to public 
“sale; Gut I have cast such a dark veil over them, that not one 
“ eye in a thousand will ever be able to discover the literary beau- 
“ties which lie concealed under them.” 

By this artful answer, he plainly intimated, that he had ren- 
dered his doctrines so intricate and confused, that none but a few 
penetrating virtuosi would be capable of the least improvement 
from his elaborate and profound instructions. 

Aristotle, at last, was not that favorite with Alexander, as he 
had been for many years. He fell out with him for espousing, 
with too much warmth, the interest of Calisthenes the philoso- 
pherywho was a distant relation of Aristotle’s, and his niece’s son. 
Aristotle, it seems, had brought him up from his infancy, under 
his own roof, and had all along taken upon himself the care and 
concern of his education. When Aristotle took his leave of Alex- 
ander, and the Macedonian court, he recommended this favorite 
nephew of his, in the most sanwuine manner, to be an attendant 
on that young prince in his future expeditions. Calisthenes spoke 
his mind too freely to his majesty, and did not act the part of a 
parasitical courtier with a good grace. It was through his per- 
suasions, that the Macedonians absolutely refused to worship 
Alexander as a god, as was a customary piece of impious flattery 
among the Persians. 

Alexander, who had conceived an innate aversion to bim, on 
account of his blunt deportment, and want of complaisance, 
was determined to get rid of this troublesome courtier at all 
events. Whereupon he involved him, as he was not sufficiently 
upon his guard, into a conspiracy which was first formed, and se- 
cretly carried on some time after, by one Hermolaus, a pupil of 
Calisthenes; and would never suffer him to urge one single word 
in his own vindication. In short, some insist, that Alexander 
caused him to be thrown into a lion’s den; others, that he was 
executed by way of contempt, as a common malefactor, on a 
gibbet; and others again, are of opinion, that he died upon the 
rack. 

Aristotle, ever after this ignominious treatment of his ne- 
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phew, looked on his royal pupil with an eye of contempt, and 
mortal hatred: Alexander, on the other hand, studied every way 
he could possibly devise to mortify his tutor, and make him un- 
easy. Accomlingly, he promoted his rival Zenocratesfand sent 
him several very valuable presents. At this, Aristotle was nettled 
to the last degree; and prompted by jealousy, vowed revenge. 
Some historians assure us, that he carried his resentméht to so 


high a pitch, as to become an actual party concerned in the con- 
spiracy against him formed by Antipater, and to give him private 


instructions, how to prepare those poisonous ingredients which 
were suspected to be the cause of Alexander’s death. 

Though Aristotle, ’tis true, In most respects, was a man of 
stedfastness and resolution; yet ’tis evident, from very authentic 
accounts of him, that he had his foibles, and infirmities of nature 
as well as other men. Some short time after he had laid down his 
academy, he withdrew to the court of Hermias, the tyrant of 
Atarna. Some authors would insinuate that Aristotle was fearly 
related to that prince; but others scruple not to assert, that he was 
criminally efamoured with him, and that he had some view of in- 
terest and advantage arising from the payment of that visit, and 
the gratification of that inordinate passion. 

Some historians again assert, that, not long after his arrival 
at Atarna, he married the sister of that tyrant; but others are of 
opinion, that his spouse was nothing mere than one of his cast-off 
concubines. 

But be that as it will, he was so far transported with the real 
or imaginary charms of that young lady, that he actually offered 
up sacrifices to her, with all the pomp and solemnity imaginable, 
and paid her the very same divine homage as the Athenians did 
to the Eleusinian goddess Ceres; and moreover, composed seve- 
ral poetical and sublime panegyrics on his favorite Hermias, for 
his sincere friendship and condescending goodness in bestowing 
on him such an angelic partner. 

Aristotle divided his philosophy into two parts only: namely, 
practice and theory. The former is that which lays down (as lo- 
gic, or the art of thinking does) those certain truths, which are 
best adapted to regulate and command the operations of the mind; 
or otherwise, such other rules and maxims for the conduct of hu- 
man life as are prescribed us by the best economists and the most 
experienced politicians. The latter is that, which (like metaphy- 
sics, or natural philosophy) discovers to us such particular truths 
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as are merely speculative. According to the tenets of this great 
philosopher, there are three principles relative to all substantial 
things in nature, viz. privation, matter, and form. 

In order to demonstrate that privation ought to be deemed a 
principle, he maintains, that the matter whereof any new thing is 
composed, must have a privation of the form of such new intend- 
ed thing. ’Tis absolutely requisite (for instance) says he, that the 
matter whereof any table is to be composed should have a priva- 
tion of the form of that same table; that is to say, in other terms, 
that before any table can be made, the matter whereof it is to be 
composed, be it what it will, cannot actually be a table. 

He does not look upen pvivation as a principle, in regard to 
the composition of bodies; but as an external principle only of 
their production, in such a manner, that that production becomes 
a change or variation, whereby such matter passes from that state 
and condition in which it ever was to another that it acquires, 
as in the before mentioned instance, a block; or plank of any kind 
of wood whatever, becomes a table from being nothing like a ta- 
ble before. 

Aristotle gives us two different definitions of matter. The 
first, according to his notion, is negative; that 1s, says he, ’tis nei- 
ter substance, extension, or quality; nor existence, in short, of 
any kind whatever; so that, according to his idea, the matter of 
wood, forinstance, is neither its length or breadth, its form, its co- 
lor, its solidity, its weicht, its hardness, its softness, its roughness, its 
smoothness, its aridity or moisture; its smell, nor, In a word, any 
one other accident whatever that may possibly attend such mat- 
ter of wood. 

His other definition is affirmative; but not in the least more 
satisfactory than the former: He insists, that matter is the sub- 
ject whereof a new thing is composed, and wherein it is at last 
resolved. Now, according to his notion, we shall forever be at a 
loss to determine what the first subject is, whereof all the works 
of nature are composed. | To be continued, 


ANECDOTE. 


A GENTLEMAN apt to be very witty when in liquor, was 
asked by an acquaintance, if he belonged to the play-house? he 
replied, “ No; why did you ask me?” “ Because,” returned his 
friend, “ you are so dram-attic!” 
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For the Freemason’s Magazine 
Mr. EpitTor, 


I OBSERVE that your useful Magazine is the receptacle, 
not only of moral and literary essays, but also of scientific in- 
quiries. 

In a former number it was asserted, that wood might be ren- 
dered incombustible by boiling it in alum, and afterwards drying 
it. This was new to me; but I find it is certainly true. This cir- 
cumstance must add considerable weight to the fact which I am 
about to state: In some parts of the United States, the roofs of 
houses are preserved from decay by means of a compound, called 
the white-washing mixiure; into which lime and alum enter toge- 
ther with water. 

The rationale of the operation of this mixture must be as fol- 
lows—the wood is softened by the water in the compound, while 
the lime, and probably the alum, enter the interstices of the wood. 


A decomposition of the alum, no doubt, takes place; but a part of 


the lime, most probably, becomes connected by gradual absorp- 


tion, Into the state of a solid carbonate, as is the case in mortar 
employed in the erection of dwelling houses. The alum, into what- 
ever state it may be changed, is no doubt somewhat beneficial, by 
its property of rendering the wood incombustible. The mixture, 
let its mode of action be what it may, is the best in use for the 
preservation of roofs. It consists of about three parts lime and 
one of alum to twenty of water. The compound thus formed is 
spread over the shingles by means of a brush. It would be better, 
however, to apply the mixture on both sides previous to roofing. 


December, 1811. Puito ScrenTicz. 


ANECDOTE. 

DURING the restraint of queen Elizabeth by her sister queen 
Mary, in custody of sir Henry Benefeild, so that none were ad- 
mitted access to her, a goat was espied by a merry fellow, one of 
her warders, to be walking alone with her, whereupon taking the 
goat on his shoulders, he in all haste hurried him to sir Harry. 
I pray; said he, examine this fellow, whom I found walking with 
her grace; but what talk they had I know not, not understanding 
his language; he seems to me a stranger, and I believe a Welch- 
man by his frieze coat. 
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POETICAL ADDRESS, BY STEPHEN KEMBLE. 

WHEN Stephen Kemble, who is a very large man, made his 
first appearance in Falstaff, Mr. Banpister delivered the following 
address, written by Mr. Kemble himself, which was received with 
bursts of applause. 


A Falstaff here to night, by nature made, 

Lends to your favorite Bard his pond’ rous aid. 

No man of buckram he! no stuffing gear' 

No feather-b d—nor e’en a pillow-bier! 

But all good honest flesh, and blood, and bone, 

And weighing, more or less, some thirty-stone. 

Upon the Northern coast, by chance we caught him, 
And hither, in a bread-wheel’d waren, brought him. 
For in a chaise the varlet ne’er could enter, 

And no mail-coach on such a fare would venture. 
Blest with unwieldiness—at least his size/ 
Will favor find in every critic’s eyes 
And, should his humor, and his mimic art, 
Bear dug proportion to his outward part— 
As once "twas said of «Macklin, in the Jew, 
This is the very Falstaff, Shak peare drew— 

To you, with diffidence, he bids me say, 

Should you approve, you may command his stay, 
To lie, and swagger here, another day 

If not—to better men he ‘ll leave his sack, 


And go, as ballast, in a collier, back 


ON THE ADVANTAGES OF A CLASSICAL EDUCATION, 


[ Continued from page 149, and concluded.) » 


HENCE it is that Europe, though the smallest quarter of the 
globe, is of more importance than all the wide extension of the 
luxuriant plains of Asia, and the trackless wilds-of Africa. To 
what source are we to attribute these advantages? to any parti- 


cular ability in the inhabitants, or to local and contingent circum- 
stances? There are, it is prest’med, in all nations, certain similar 
principles which actuate mankind to the performance of certain 
similar actions; and since it does not appear that Europeans, in a 
state of ignorance and barbarity, exhibited marks of genius supe- 
r jor to other nations in corresponding situations, it may be infer- 
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red the advantages they possess are certainly owing to local and 
contingent circumstances. Had the natives of Europe been at an 
early period placed in the deserts of Arabia, in all probability 
their manners had beef purely eastern, and their knowledge of 
moral and natural science the same as that possessed by the pre- 
sent inhabitants of that unfriendly region. What then are the ac- 
cidents which have rendered the polished natives of Europe, and 
her colonies, so superior to contemporary nations, but the local 
and contingent circumstances which operated in their favor? The 
situation of many states of Europe rendered the remains of an- 
cient learning easy of access; and the labor of ingenious men fa- 
cilitated the acquisition of that knowledge which has been the 
source of our present eminence. If (say some) genius had fol- 
lowed its own track, and had never been diverted from its natural 
course by the imitation of the productions of the ancients, perfor- 
mances of equal splendor, though, perhaps, in a different and ori- 


ginal style, would have made their appearance. Laws and sys- 


tems, manners and languages, equally eiigibkle, would have guided 
and modelled the present times. It may, indeed, be granted that 
without the assistance of the ancients modern nations might have 
arrived at eminence in the art of war, and in those sciences which 
arise in every country from the nature of things. Thus it is that 
we find the rudest nations have their chiefs and warriors, and 
their priests and bards; the northern tribes had their Riiners, the 
Gauls and Britons their Druids, and Provence its Troubadours, 
But it is very problematic whether society would ever, much less 
at this period, have attained an equal state of civilization. Moral 
and political systems might in process of time have reached real 
excellence, yet every one will surely acknowledge, that moral 
science has received much advantage from the pure doctrine of 
the Socratic school, and from the examples of virtue, courage, 
and magnanimity, which are recorded in the annals of the Grecks 
and Romans. Notwithstanding many of the systems of the an- 
cients abound with strange inconsistencies, they almost uniformly 
inculcate exalted piety. In following their steps we have not been 
servile imitators, but have exerted reason and judgment to select 
with propriety. We applaud the morality of Socrates, and reject 
the scepticism of Pyrrho; their legal institutions have been 
adopted, and their theology discarded. 

But in those nations which have rejected the stores of ancient 
learning, destroyed their monuments of art, and burned the inva- 
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luable remains of their literature, we do not discover any of the 
hafify effects which arise from men following the bent of their 
owb genius, and adhering to their favorite superstitions. The ce- 
lebrated capital of Carthage has become the seat of despotic 
ignorance and maritime plunderers, and the destroyers of fertile 
Laconia, and the ravagers of the plains of Attica, have sunk far 
below the standard of Spartan virtue or Athenian glory. We may, 
then, surely infer, that classical knowledge is not merely an ele- 
gant amusement, but that it is of real utility and importance to 
society; and that, whatever the genius of nations might have ef- 
fected without its aid, it has surely refined the manners of men, 
and accelerated the progress of every science that tends to the 


convenience and prosperity of mankind. 


Ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes 


Emollit mores nec sinit esse feros. Ov ip. 


Having pointed out the benefits which the study of the an- 
cients renders to society, it now remains to show the advantages 
which result from it to individuals. 

In a country where almost all the modern languages are de- 
rived from the Latin and Greek, a knowledge of the writers of 
antiquity is in many situations of life almost indispensable; and in 
the formation of the gentleman and the scholar absolutely neces- 
sary. Hence it is that classical learning forms so great ‘a part of 
liberal education; and hence it is that those who have possessed 
the stores of ancient learning, have rendered themselves useful 
and eminent in society. An acquaintance with the Greek and La- 
tin languages, independently of the advantages to be drawn from 
them in the writings of the classics, is productive of much real 
utility. The Latin may, indeed, be called the language of philo- 
sophy and science; for, through its medium much knowledge 
may be obtained by the scholar, which is absolutely beyond the 
reach of the mere English reader. Many foreign universities 
communicate their transactions in Latin; and the most valuable 
works in natural and moral science are arrayed in the Roman 
dress. The Latin is frequently spoken on the continent, and is 
in a great measure considered as a necessary accomplishment, 
and without which a deficiency in point of education is inferred. 

It is also this language that is the key to the French, Spanish, 
and Italian writers, and which, while it facilitates the acquisition 
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of foreign tongues, is of particular importance in forming a cor- 
rect and accurate knowledge of our own. In every species of 
composition, then, the use of classical knowledge is evident; and 
from the study of it will be derived additional flowers of style, 
and extended scope of argument. 

Those, indeed, who exclaim against the utility of ancient 
learning assert, that its introduction, so far from producing good 
effects, has rendered the modern writers a servile herd of imi- 
tators; and tramelled the manly exertions of original genius. I 
answer to this language, it may be objected that all the writers 
who have excelled in reasoning and in language, in matters of 
taste and in the more serious researches of philosophy, have been 
men of liberal education and elegant attainments; men who nei- 
ther too sedulously followed the ancients, nor too carelessly dis- 
regarded their merits. The absurdity of some early writers in too 
closely imitating, and the folly of later authors in totally neglect- 
ing the classics, equally require censure. In the Lusiad of Ca- 
moens, a ridiculous mixture of heathen mythology with christian 
doctrines, renders an otherwise excellent poem in many places 
highly inconsistent, and plainly shows that the author has been 
misled by conceiving the “ gods of Homer as essential to epic 
poetry.””* 


On the other hand, Shakspeare and Ariosto, by giving a free 


scope to their rich and exuberant imaginations, frequently spoil 
real beauties by the introduction of childish quibbles and fantas- 
tical conceits. Good writers endeavor to preserve the middle 
path; and classical knowledge, instead of being a fetter to genius, 
has aided its expansion by confining its exuberance. The embel- 
lishments of language, and the observance of theyus et norma (o- 
qguendi are of more consequence than the despisers of learning 
are willing to allow. The finest thoughts of genius, and the high- 
est dignity of sentiment, often lose all their force when ill ex- 
pressed; and, on the contrary, when judiciously introduced, of 
delivered with propriety, they may produce the most eligible ef- 
fects. To those who aim at propriety of language the study of the 
ancients will be peculiarly useful, since the Greek and Latin are 
so intimately blended with the English and other modern tongues, 
that all the technical terms of science are of Greek origin, and 
almest all the common words of Latin derivation. Even if the 
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learning of the ancients were in itself useless, in the present si- 
tuation of society it would be highly necessary to attain it; for 
without classical knowledge professional men would be involved 
in many awkward situations. It is surely necessary for the divine 
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to be acquainted with the original of that scripture which it is bis 
business to explain; and for the physician to be skilled in that 


language which is the medium of medical knowledge. Classical 


saelcivcaamieitenenn a 


learning is of the greatest use even in common occurrences of 


life; in solitude it is always the source of amusement; it affords 
pleasing reflections, and soothes the little inconveniences of ex- 


istence; in society it renders us useful and agreeable company. 


Those who are fond of reading, and possess a taste for ancient 


ev 

; . . P a. . a #} 
learning, will scarcely, in the hour of sickness, find their tme ft 
hang heavy on their hands, or be overcome witb that listless las- if 
: : ; ‘ i 
situde ever attendant on leisure without literature. iF 


Otium sine literis mors est, et vivi hominis sepultura. SENECA. i 
In every thing that relates to rural life, much information is t 
' 


to be found in the classics; Theocritus and Virgil have painted 
the scenes of rustic simplicity in the fairest colors, and have in- 


terwoven their subjects with the most beautiful episodes. What 
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pleasure must arise to a lettered mind when the strains of Ho- 
mer arrest attention, or when the pathetic elegiac verses of Bion 


come under consideration. In almost all the poets and historians 


: 


moral virtues are particularly inculcated, and in very few works 
is licentiousness countenanced; even Petronius and Aristophanes, 


notwithstanding their shameful obscenity, are not destitute of 





shrewd remarks on the follies of human nature. 
The classics, since they undoubtedly abound in exalted senti- * I 
ments and beautiful descriptions, necessarily elevate and refine 


tne 


the mind of the individual who studies them with attention; his 
mental vision will be strengthened, and his intellectual horizon 
extended. In perusing the works of others he will be better able 
to discern their beauties and defects, and in the composition of 
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his own will more easily perceive what to choose and what to re- . 
ject. In matters of taste, as antiquities, sculptures, &c. classical 
knowledge is of evident utility. A coin or a statue may be con- 
templated with pleasure by the illiterate, but certainly the scho- 
lar receives a higher degree of satisfaction, when he considers a 
gem, and recognises the works of Pyrgoteles; or in contempla- 
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ting a coin of Cesar, reflects that it might have been in posses- 
sion of Cicero. In considering a statue the uninformed man may 
admire its beauty; but the scholar, while he beholds its symme- 
try, will find a thousand agreeable circumstances intrude them- 
selves on his imagination. In every public sphere of life, classical 
attainments are undoubtedly of high i_aportance, and, in every 
private station, a source of innocent and elegant enjoyments. 
They assist the candidate for public favors, and render the man- 
ners of private life amiable and urbane. The statesman and the 
lawyer may derive from them political and legal information: 
from them they may gain distinct ideas of policy and the distri- 
bution of justice. 

In the study of the law the Latin language is indispensable, 
as many of the terms are in that language, and the law itself is 
of Roman origin. As nothing is more necessary for the lawyet 
and the patriot, than a correct, clear, and forcible manner of ex- 
pression, and a perspicuous srrangement of their ideas, it will be 
certainly unnecessary to insist on the propriety of reading with 
attention the orators of Greece and Rome. It need o1 ly be ob- 
served, that the force of Demosthenes, and the elegance of Ci- 
cero, merit, in an eminent degree, the consideration of the patri 
in the senate, and the pi 

Classical attainm 
produc ing oe niu 
consequence | 
of mind may 
lent com positit n 


of renius Wil 


to science, and who 


aste without possessing som¢ laintance with tl ncients. 


To men of great ahd suvoilime f niu the licht of classi 


knowledge is at least of some service. Shakspeare, it is evident, 
} 


had read them in translations, and was not intirely ignorant of 


the» Latin language.* Lut, however, as all writers are not men of 


* Dr. Farmer's essay on the Learning of Shakspeare. 
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Shakspearean genius, it is very fortunate that some remains of 
ancient learning have descended to modern times to direct the 
fancy and form the taste. A few partial applauders of the ancients 
would never have rendered them the subjects of general praise, 
and have caused their works to be the basis of education. Our 
own, and other modern toneues, possess, it is true, all the know- 
ledge of the ancients, and‘a considerable deal more. Why, then 
(say some,) need we trouble ourselves in learning with difficulty 
the lancuaces of Gree ind Rome? Those who adopt this mode 
of reasoning oucht to reflect, that it 1s to the study of the an- 


cients that we owe the promulgation of their beauties, and that 


any one \ has ol ed a iowted¢e ot the ciassics has it In 
1 ’ * P ' 

his powe t only to acquire the ilterature and arts of the mo- 
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reading writers from wv 1 that knowledge was in a great mea- 


sure ivect. 

Many more advantages, equally obvious and forcible, might 
be adduced in favor of classic literature; the time taken up in at- 
tainment could not be be employed, as the age when its prin- 
ciples are insti is not table to the arduous task of acquiring 
metaphysical or geometrical knowledge. Surely, then, languages 
and ¢grammat! pted to the capacity of the mind at an 
early period. The benelits whi flow from streams of an- 


cient learning are of lubri nature, : esemble the inun- 
dation of the Nile, which, 1 ) it may for a short time retard 
the culture of 1 vs ; richness ind, and pro- 
motes ti owl D1 narvest. 

‘To society and to | know e 1s then of 
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MANUFACTURERS the term improperly to denote 


silvering as well as gilding, and likewise the various methods of 


producing a golden color without actually using gold. 


+4 


The real applicatk n of gold, as a covering, may be perform- 


ed either by a metallic mixture after the manner of a pigment or 
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by friction, upon the same principle as black lead and colored 
chalks are used; or by the chemical precipitation of gold from 
mercury, or some other solvent; and, lastly, by gluing or fasten- 
ing gold leaves to the surface intended to be gilt. 

Shell-gold, or gold-howder for fainting, may be obtained by 
uniting one part of gold with eight of mercury, and afterwards 
evaporating the latter by heat, which leaves the gold in the form 
of powder; or otherwise the metal may be reduced to powder 
by mechanical trituration. 

Gold gilding by friction. Steep a fine linen rag in a saturated 
solution of muriate of gold, till it has intirely imbibed the fluid; 
this ra 


g¢ must then be dried over a fire, and afterwards burned to 


tinder. When any thing is to 


be gilt, it must be previously well 
burnished; a piece of cork is then to be dipped, first into a solu- 
tion of salt in water, and afterwards into the black powder; and 
the piece, after being rubbed with it, must be burnished. This 
powder is frequently used for gilding delicate articles of silver. 

Gilding of brass or copper. Fine instruments of brass, in order 
that their surface may be kept longer clean, may be gilt by im- 
mersing them several times in a solution of muriate of gold, free 
from excess of acid, and afterwards burnishing them. 

Water-gilding. This term was probably at first confined to 
such processes as demand t e of a solution of gold in nitro- 
muriatic acid, and means a ical application of gold to the 
surfaces of metals. If a solution of gold be copiously diluted with 
ardent spirit, a piece of polished steel will be gilt by being re- 
peatedly steeped ther 

An improved frre ‘ gilding steel, This method, which is 
less known among artists than it deserves to be, may prove usc- 
ful to those who have occasion to qgild steel. 


The first part of the process consists in pouring into a solution of 


gold in nitro-muriatic acid, about twice as much sulphuric ether. 


In order to gild iron or steel, the metal must be highly polished. 
The ether which has taken up the gold is then to be applied with 
a small brush; it evaporates, and the gold remains on the surface 
of the metal. In this manner all kind of figures may be delineated 
on steel, by employing a pen or fine brush. Lancets, razors, &c. 
may be gilt in this manner. 

Gilding of iron, by means of heat, is performed by cleaning 


and polishing its surface, and then heating it till it has acquired 
a blue color. When this has been done, the first layer of gold 
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leaf is put on, slightly burnished down, and exposed to a gentle 
fire. It is usual to give three such layers, or four at the most, each 
consisting of a single leaf, for common works; or two for extra- 
ordinary ones. The heating is.repeated at each layer, and last of 
all the work is burnished. 

Grecian gilding is performed in the following manner: Equal 
parts of muriate of ammonia, and muriate of mercury, are dis- 
solved in nitric acid, and a solution of gold is made in this fluid: 
upon this the solution is concentrated, and applied to the surface 
of silver, which becomes quite black; but on being exposed toa 
red heat, it assumes the appearance of gilding. 

Method of gilding silver, brass, or cofifier, by means of an alloy 
of gold and mercury. Light parts of mercury and one of gold are 
alloyed together by heating them in a crucible. As soon as the 
gold is perfectly alloyed, the mixture is poured into cold water, 
and is then ready for use. 

Before the alloy can be laid upon the surface of the metal, 
this last is brushed over with diluted nitric acid, in which it is of 
advantage that some mercury may have been dissolved. Some ar- 
tists then wash the metal in simple water, and scour it a little with 
the finest sand, previous to the application of the gold; but others 
apply it to the metal while still wet with the nitric acid. But in 
either case the alloy must be laid on as uniformly as possible, and 
spread very even with a brass-wire brush, wetted from time to 
time with water. The piece is then laid upon a grate over a char- 
coal fire, or in a small muffle or furnace, adapted to this purpose; 
the heat drives off the mercury, and leaves the gold behind, Its 
defects are then seen, and may be remedied by successive appli- 
cations of more alloy and additional application of heat. Expert 
artists, however, make these additional applications while the 
piece remains in the furnace, though the practice is said to be 
highly noxious, on account of the mercurial fumes. After this it 
is rubbed with gilders’ wax, which may consist of four ounces of 
beeswax, one ounce of acetite of copper, and one ounce of sul- 
phate of copper; it is then exposed to a red heat, which burns off 
the wax; and lastly, the work is cleansed with the scratch brush, 
and burnished, if necessary, with a steel tool. The use of the wax 
seems to consist merely in covering defects by the diffusion of a 


quantity of red oxyd of copper, which is left behind after the burn- 
me 
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Painting with gold upfion forcelain or glass is done with the 
powder of gold whic h remains behind after driving off the muri- 


atic acid from a solution of that metal, or by precipitating this so- 


lution by immersing plates of copper in it. It is laid on with su- 


} 1 


per-saturated borate of soda, and gum-water, or oil, burned in 
and polished. 
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VOLTAIRE, 
Congreve’s plays, 
of men 
that he was 
frequented w! 
scoundrel, the 
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nest man.” Pe 

fers from this abus 

from the man of virtue,’ 

have got something t e themselves upon; and have b 

to keep themselves in countenance, though guilty of the 
shameful and dangerous vices. ‘hey are debauchees, spend 

and never pay a farthing they owe; but they afte men of honor, at 


therefore to be received as centlemen in all ompanies 
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THE TEMPLE OF THE MUSES. 


ee oe 


THE GRAND CREATOR AND ARCHITECT OF THE 


UNIVERSE 


TO thee, my God, in erat ful strains 171i sing’, 


And with submission this poor off’r 


ing bring 
Thy wisdom infinite by all ‘s confest, 

In all thy works the Masrer ’s manifest; 

In every season of the varied year, 

Thou dost, O Lord, the varied God appear 
When jocund Spring bedecks each festive hour, 
We see and own thy all-creative pow’r; 

When Summer reigns, array’d in living gold, 
Thy glowing glories ev’ry ray unfold; 


In dutumn’s wealth we thy own wealth receive, 


And see the hand by which we breathe and live; 
In Winter's storms and tempests thou art found, 


While humbled Nature bows submissive round 
i ell ie el ba'y vt nf celts aenel oe 
nrough ties tii pia S$ move DOtTN hight and Gay, 
And never from their stated bound’ries stray 
Each keeps its course, nor varies it one hour, 
In just compliance to thy leading power 
*T was thou, great Lord, that form’d the heav’nly plan, 
And in compassion died for sinful man; 
Then let creation rive its Maker pre ise, 
A : : , 
And Io Pzans for his goodness raise, 
Whose universal love smiles all around, 
And is in the minutest insect found 


O let the earth with grateful praises ring, 


And to his altar bounden incense bring, 


Who ’s Lord o'er all, in all, by all ador’d, 


rhat sprung to life at his inspiring word 
Great Universal Good, that reigns above, 
Possessing kingdoms of immortal love! 


To Him Five praise, ye Aille and vocal rales 


, 


Ye clouds, ye tempests, forests, and ye vales 


, 


O give him praise, ye foods, ye streams, and ri 
Ye brooks, ye torrents, and aspiring hills! 

Let every creature that on earth does dwell, 
And every meteor his Creator tell 


il 
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Let all in one loud hallelujah join, 

And, prostrate, own the hand that ’s all divine; 
While to the .2rchitect of Worlds most free, 

A pray’r shall issue from a worm like me; 

Of his probation that I feel the SQUARE, 

Is all I wish for—all to ask I dare 


eed 
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MASONIC SONG 


YE thrice happy few, whose hearts have been tru« 
In concord and unity found; 
Let ’s sing and rejoice, and unite ev’ry voice, 


To send the Tay < horus around 


«ft ] "? YT y le bar ' 
1d, an immovable banc, 


| by pow’rs from above, 
Then freely let ’s pass, the generous glass, 


1 


re ° 7 
fo masonry, friendship, and love 


Architect, whose word did erec 
, measure, an l spac e, 
First laid the fair plan on whi h we be gan, 


Cement of harmony and peace 


Whose firmness of heart, fair treasure of arts 


ulear unknown, 


Whose lustre can 


am new dignity and fame 


eos 


On the pulpit, the bar, and the throne. 


: 


Indissoluble bands our hearts and our hands 
In social benevolence bind, 
For, true to his cause, by immutable laws, 


A mason ’s a friend to mankind. 


_ —— . Pos 
caches rear an scm A 
eS oe ee 


ao 
a atl 


Let joy flow around, and peace-olive abound, 
Preside at our my sti al rites, 
Whose candor maintains our auspicious domains, 


And freedom with order unites 


ee ek ee 
eet Ga 


Nor let the dear maid our mysteries dread, 
Nor think them repugnant to love; 
To beauty we bend, and her empire defend, 


Her empire deriv’d from above 
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Then let ’s all unite, sincere and upright, 
On the level of virtue to stand; 
No mortals can be more happy than we, 


With a brother and friend in each hand 


For the Freemason’s Magazine 
ORIGINAL. 
ON FRIENDSHIP 


1S there a charm on earth so sweet, 
As that which warms the glowing heart, 
When kindred friends each other greet, 


Or give the cordial s jticeze to part 


Friendship! rich guest, to thee we owe 
Full half the smiling joys of life; 
rhy soothing balm relieves our wo, 


And buries envy, wrath, and strif 


*Tis thou canst quell the angry storm, 


And lull the passions of the breast; 
A vitious world from vice reform, 


And hush the troubled soul to rest 


On thee, as on a bed of down, 
Sorrow may swoon its tears away; 

Thy charms dispel the sullen frown, 
And bid the child of grief be gay 


> 


Yes, gentle partner, cheering guest, 
That strews our paths with sweetest joy, 
Mhy smiles can make the mourner blest, 


And envy’s fiercer shafts destroy 


LINES, 
On viewing the Tomb of a Parent. 


HERE lies interr’d, beneath this sacred pile, 
(On which I oft have gaz’d with looks sincere,) 


Freed from the world, from all its cares and toil, 


The last sad relics of a parent dear 


ee eee 
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Peace to her shade! quiescent in the ground 
Let her repose, until the last great day; 

When the loud trumpet’s echoing sound 
Shall bid her leave her tenement of clay' 


Quick burst the slender confines of the tomb, 
And haste to realms above, with joy elate; 
There wait with patience to receive her doom 


great arbiter of fat 


from Him, most high 


sy AAs 
‘ 


Then shall we meet, and I behold, once more. 


The tender parent whom I lov’d so dear; 
Swift as the lightning may the years pass o’e! 


or: . . 
Fill that wish’d day of happiness appea 


September 18, 1811 


The following song was written in the middle of last summer: it 
occasioned by frequent visits to the rural scenes of New Jers« 
FREE AND EASY 


ro sne' 


In sp 


1} 


nv 


A ross we 


lo Jers¢ ys shore 5S $o sanay, 


a 
Anere (ruagre avout, 


"Till wearied out, 


id for brandy 


We sit to chat, 
On this and that, 
While faun’d with gentle breezes 
We view sere ne, 
The prospect green, 


While smiling Nature pleases 


\N 
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Now glancing o’er 

The distant shore, 
We see a bark in motion; 

The sailor boy 

Now leaps with joy, 


And bids good by old ocean. 


With hearts quite gay 

We spend the day, 
*Till yonder sun departing; 

We fill our cup, 


And take a sup, 


Fhen wisely think of starting 


With jovial song 
We sail along, 
And leave those scenes of pleasure; 
Where rosy health, 
And fragrant breath, 


Make sweet the hours of leisur« 


A FRAGMENT. 


itten on the north-west coast of Conn: 


C——wn, Bart. by Miss 5 


SHE castle lies low,* whose tower 
And the lands: 
* bhe mountains arou 


And the wood 


And the world’s rreatt pcean still dashes its wav 
*Gainst the coast that is savagely wild 
+9 


*Midst the castle’s gray ruins there still yawns a c: 


at 


Where the sun’s cheering light never smil’d. 


And steep is the precipice, horrid to view, 
That rears o’er the ocean its crest: 
Mhey say that no bird to its summit e’er flew, 


And its base ’neath the waves seems to rest. 


* Longford Castle, founded by the O’Dowels, and purchased by the 
c n family in the reign of Elizabeth. It was 
strength, but its ruins now strew the earth, and 


a place of considerable 


are scarcely discernible 
amidst the vegetation with which they are covered 
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And the blast that awakes on Columbia’s far shore 
Unimpeded here breathes its last sigh, 


And the rock round whose brow th’ Atlantic winds roar 


The spent storms of Columbia defy. 


Nor is there a spot midst this scene of romance 
Obscur’d by oblivion’s dark veil, 

Nor is there a fragment that rivets the glance, 
But some charm from tradition can steal. 

For many a pilgrim has pillowed his head 
In that ce. that now molders away; 

And many a brave chief and warrior has bled 


Near these walls that now fall to decay 


In that spot, Dy the thistle and long grass o’ergrown, 


That breathes round a desolate gl Om, 


When the blasts through the old abbev’s eras ruins m 


an, 


} — } 
Lies the pil; rim an Varrior s tomb 


But the little enthusia ho boasts ruee her friend, 
And who strays ’mid his world of romance, 
Where Nature such scenes e’en to Fancy can ke n 1, 


As ne’er floated on Fanc Ps clan z 


Who roams ’midst th 
Who hangs on 1 
Who visits the cav 


And wanders the 


Who sichs o’er the 
£ 
Where the rough 
Where the blasts o’er the old abl 


And a requiem b he o’er the dead; 


Yes, th’ enthusiast e’en here, *midst these scenes drear and wild 


‘ 
The entlest of 4 has found, 
And many a bosom “ etherially mild,” 


By the sweet ties of symp: thy bound 


o > 
And that polish of manner which only can flow 
From the soul that is warm and refin’d, 
And those heart-born endearments which shed their soft glov 


O’er the stronger endowments of mind. 


Then, oh! tell me, dear friend, what has place, what has scene, 
To do with the Aeart or the soul? 
For like theirs, sure thine own gen’rous bosom had been 


The same ’neath the /ine or the pole 
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STANZAS TO WINTER. 


OH! come, rude Winter, pale and sad, 
Congenial to my pensive mind, 

In silver-seeming mantle clad, 
All frozen by the northern wind 

Though rough the blast, and rude the day 
That ushers in thy stormy power, 

Yet shall my bosom court thy sway, 


Undaunted, ’mid thy darkest hour 


Not Spring, array’d in richest green, 
And deck’d with dro} ; of pearly dew, 
Not Summer, with his jocund mien, 
Nor Autumn, with his golden hue, 
Can with their flatt’ry soothe a heart 


‘ , 


An anxious heart that feels like mi: 
Nor to the soul a charm impart, 


So simply pure, and keen as thine 


When thy dim morn but faintly glows, 
And languid rears her drowsy he 
And nature’s herbage, deck’d with 


’ 
No more the pearly d 


O’er the rough waste my steps shall bend, 
Or climb some rude cliff’s slip] 
And while thy blasts the welkin rend 


Or 


’ 
A i 


oer the desert fiercely sweep 


i’? 


Thy wild scenes shall my fancy warm, 
And soothe my troubled heart to rest 
No vulgar joys like these can charm, 


Or deeply touch the conscious breast. 


Here beauteous Nature dreadful glows, 
Nor cheats the heart with pleasure’s lur 
No Siren bait th’ enchantress throws, 


But all is simple, grand, and pure 


Anon the threat’ning Boreas scowls, 


And shiv’ring Nature stands dismay’d 


From Ocean’s cave loud Eurus howls, 


‘Till Neptune’s self is half afraid 


’ 
pry stecnD: 


« 


eee ee 
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Yet the pure mind, by vice unstain’d, 
Hears the loud roar, nor recks the storm; 
For where instruction can be gain’d 
She seeks her in her boldest form. 


Now let me feel the bitter cold, 

Let the rude blast my breast assail, 
I need no more the tale be told; 

I know myself, and feel the gale. 


And thou, poor friendless child of wo! 
That keenly feel’st the wintry wind, 
Thy helpless suff’rings too I know; 


And can my bosom prove unkind 


Ah! no—though in my breast of steel 
No drop of pity e’er was shed, 

Yet Nature’s self would bid me feel, 
And mive thee where to hide thy head 


Ye giddy, ray, fantastic crowd, 


VW ho offer still at Pally’s shrine, 


Here come, and be no longer proud, 


But let your feelings mix with mine 


Here learn to know the wretch’s fate, 


Who asks a pittance at your door; 


Spurn’d from the guilty rich man’s gate 


He sinks beneath the drifted show’r 


Come then, and give with lib’ral hand, 
And snatch him from his deep despair 
Soft Pity'’s voice shall man withstand, 


And pleasure be his only care 


Ah! no—the chry stal drop shall start, 
Kind Charity his breast shall warm; 
Benevolence dilate his heart, 


And Virtue be his only charm 
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